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Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Sphere, London.” 


— 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
ot the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE “VATLERS 


AT HOME 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months .- - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months” - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


TH RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows :—Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Koad, E,)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m.:; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1o to 5: 
Sundays, 2 to 5 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
10 to 6; Dunuays, 2 to 5. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 5 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 
Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 


6; on Sundays after 2. Koval Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6, 


Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4, 
Saturdays, 1o to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
bridiays. 


Houses of Parliament (\Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adinission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace [the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10. 
Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 


of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week. day, 11 to 4; admission 6d, 
Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 
National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.).. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 5. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Kk 
gto sunset on a Member's orde 
payment of rs. 


gent’s Parkl—Open daily, from 
Mondays and Saturdays, by 
Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal Sollege of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the S tary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 5. ‘ 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. . 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tue G 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to c ;.6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. * 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museumis tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te ro, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On, 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 tos; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 2to 5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 5. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays after October 27. 


Westminster Abbey-— Open for Service. 
Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 


day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) “On Swndays only by 
order from a Member. 


ae ele SE es 


FOR 


NOVEMBER 4, 1902, 


WILL BE 


A DOUBLE NUMBER 


with Three Supplenients, 


THE KING’S RIDE THROUGH LONDON. 
THE BANQUET AT THE GUILDHALL. 


THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE AT 
ST. PAUL'S. 


Illustrated by the Special Artists of 
Tee. (SSP HybaReE: 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


Office : GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


VOLS. 1.—X. of 


THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 


Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 
26 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready’ 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E,C. 


————L LT 


7 (ae E TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway 
Bookstalls on the Continent, 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


Every Evening at 8.20, a New Romantic Play 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, 10 to 10, Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


(Oe ENY THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM 
GREET. Under the management of Mr. FRANK 
CURZON. EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER in a New and Romantic Comedy 
in Four Acts, entitled 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
(By Booth Tarkington and E. G. Sutherland). 
Box Office now open, 10 to ro. _Telephene 3724 Gerrard. 
FIRST MATINEE, SATURDAY, NOV. ist. 


([2OiN DON H!IPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 

Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


prom ENADF CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7. 

Queen’s Hall Ore estra. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

Tickets, 5s., 38., 2s. Promenade, 1s. é 

Ropert NEWMAN, Maniger. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

Me; N. VERT’S CONCERT OCT. 29, at 3. 

Madame ALBANI, Miss Ada Crossley. Miss Muriel 
Foster, Mr. William Green, Mr. Santley. Mons. Johannes 
Wolff, Solo Violin. Miss Adela Verne, Solo Pianoforte. 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Recitations. Mr. George Grossmith, 
Musical Sketch. Conductor— Mr. H. R. Bird. Erard 
Grand Pianos. Tickets ses. 6d., 5S. 3S. 2S., of usual 
Agents; Chappell and Co., and Whitehead, St. James's 
Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

RICHTER CONCERTS. LAST SERIES. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Conpucror—Dr. HANS RICHTER. 

MONDAY EVENINGS, Nov. 3, 10] 44 g 
TUESDAY, EVENING, Nov. 18 § #5 93° 
Subscription, £1 7s. 64.; single tickets, ros. 6d., 5s., 
as. 6d., 1s.; of usual Agents; Chappell; and Whitehead, 
St. James's Hall.—N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, W. 


GUI'ED: OF: HANDICRAFT. 


AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 
Of the Work of the Guild of Handicraft is 
NOW OPEN at 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


The Exhibition consists of— 

DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, DESIGNS, GOLD AND 
SILVER WORK, JEWELLERY, 
FURNITURE, PIANOS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
ENAMELS, &c., 

And the work of the following, among others, will be 
represented ; 

Cc. R. ASHBEE, WILLIAM STRANG, 
REGINALD SAVAGE, C. R. BAKER, 

GEO. THOMPSON, MISS EDITH HARWOOD, 
MISS ANNA KINGSFORD, &c. 

NOW OPEN. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, New Bonp Street, W. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 


THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGre SmitH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON. 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 

“ T regard THe Farner Conressor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. ‘There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman." 

Truth says :--“' There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter's THE FarHer Con- 
FESSOR.” 

The Daily News says :—‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C, 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


The King’s Progress through London. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

Some Dull Moments.—To those who had come out to see a 
show the opening of the great procession on Saturday was a disap- 
pointment. Orders had been given that the military should wear 
their cloaks, and very hot and uncomfortable many of the soldiers 
looked who were stationed on the line of march. And when the 
procession itself opened on the view things were not more satisfac- 


THE SURVIVORS OF THE BALACLAVA HEROES AWAITING THE KING IN FLEET STREET 


This was arranged by Mr. T. Roberts, the well-known newspaper proprictor 


tory. The cloaked horsemen, the usually picturesque band of the 
Roya! Horse Guards, sombrely covered from head to foot, the khaki- 
coloured guns, all produced a dead, colourless effect that many 
people found rather dull and dreary. ‘‘ Why,” everyone asked, 
“with the temperature what it is, are these men cloaked? Is this 
another example of ‘red tape,’ an order given some days ago in 
colder weather being made to do duty under these conditions of 
temperature ? ” 

Excellent Stage Management.—I am inclined 
rather to think that it was all part of the excellent 
stage management of the procession, which made 
it in its culmination the most beautiful and effec- 
tive that Londen has ever witnessed in our 
generation. For the sombre, dreary succession of 
horsemen relieved by the smart, businesslike naval 
brigade were but a prelude to a splendid spectacle, 
rendered more splendid by contrast. 

A Gallant Swordsman.—The picturesque part 
of the procession was headed by the Lord Mayor of 
London on horseback. Quite an hour before the 
Lord Mayor had been seen wending his way west- 
ward by those who like myself saw the procession 
from Fleet Street—a solitary figure on horseback 
gorgeously accoutred. Then he had worn his hat. 
His return at the head of the King’s procession 
was even more striking. This time he was hatless, 
and he bore outstretched the sword that the 
Sovereign had had formally ‘ surrendered” to him 
but a few minutes before. This spectacle of Lon- 
don’s chief magistrate prancing along hatless and 
holding a sword had an effect, partially ludicrous, 
largely impressive, that excited the wildest interest 
of all beholders and raised our spirits to the 
becoming pitch for the sight that was to follow. 


Queen Victoria’s Daughters.—Then came the carriages of the 
royal p-incesses, open carriages, all giving a view of the King’s 
sisters—Princess Christian, Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice— 
that the coronation procession proper with its closed carriages had 
not afforded. Not least noteworthy in one of the carriages was the 
pretty Princess Margaret of Connaught. 


God Save the King.—A ringing cheer notified at this stage that 
the King and Queen were approaching, and they 
were heralded by the King’s bodyguard resplendent 
in uniform, for it was wisely ordained that no 
military cloaks should here mar the scheme of 
colour, which reached its perfect point when the 
famous horses drew along the most beautiful 
carriage that has ever been seen in a London 
procession. Here sat the King and Queen, bowing 
on all sides, looking very happy aud regal—every 
inch a King, every inch a Queen—and as I have 
said the centre of a scheme of rich and diversified 
colours that made a quite unforgettable effect of 
regal magnificence. 


Bobs and lan Hamilton.—Next to the royalties 
Lord Roberts and General Ian Hamilton were the 
heroes of the scene. Lord Roberts passed along 
through the cheering—stern, rigid, not a muscle 
moving, entirely ignoring the applause of the crowd. 
General Hamilton was more amenable, and he 
bowed with evident enjoyment at the recognition 
that was given him on every side. The Boer 
leaders, Generals De Wet and Botha, who watched 
the procession from the County Council stand, 
must have seen their former foemen with mingled 
feelings. One wonders precisely what they were. 
General Botha saluted as Lord Roberts passed. 


An Unqualified Success.—The scene in the Mansion House, the 
scene in the cathedral on Sunday—have they not been the subject 
of countless columns in the daily newspapers ? The essential point is 
that the two days of royal progress were an unqualified success, 
The King was admitted to his City of London at Temple Bar on 
Saturday and entered by the Thames Embankment on Sunday. The 
Bishop of London preached in St. Paul’s Cathedial, the Archbishop 
of Canterkury and the Prime Minister being among those present. 


We 


* 


Fradelle & Young 
THE CREW OF THE “TERRIBLE” AT THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT AFTER 
THE PROCESSION 


This dinner was given by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, the proprietor of the ‘Daily Express” 
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KING EDWARD’S PROGRESS THROUGH LONDON. 


Russell, Baker Street 


THE ROYAL CARRIAGE PASSING THE MANSION HOUSE, THE HOME OF HIS’ HOST 
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KING EDWARD’S PROGRESS THROUGH LONDON. 


Russell, Baker Strect 


S OLD HOME AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE 


THE ROYAL CARRIAGE PASSING THE KING 
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KING EDWARD’S PROGRESS THROUGH LONDON. 


Lang Sim Biograph 


THE NAVAL BRIGADE PASSING THROUGH PARLIAMENT THE LORD MAYOR ON HORSEBACK AWAITING THE ARRIVAL 
SQUARE OF THE KING AT TEMPLE BAR 


Stereoscopic Co. 


THE PROCESSION LEAVING LONDON BRIDGE AND ENTERING SOUTHWARK 
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PENRHYN STAanlaws. 
AINDON. 
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EXCELLENT 


Why, she has a sterling character ! 
Yes; £1,000,000 sterling 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
- A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


E* conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THE TaTLER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘Monarch’ Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THE TaTLter by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
ws stalls, or direct from the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere. Publisher, Great New Street, 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures, In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6, Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 

. which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of ‘‘ The Tatler’ or “ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,’”’ 4“ Lady,” “ Sir,’” 4 Captain,” “ Mr.,’’ 
“Mrs,” and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, The Solution is Joh Have Won hats) in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions. “ Devonshire.”’ 


XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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Reproductions of Original “Sphere” Drawings Given as 


Prizes in the Great Monogram Competition. 


“AN INTERRUPTED CHRISTMAS VISIT” **QUEEN “ALEXANDRA AND KING EDWARD” 
By M. Greiffenhagen (water colour), size 20 in. by 26 in., won by By M. Greiffenhagen (water colour), size 13 in. by 23 in., won by 
John G. Albert Major E. B. Bartley 


‘**AFGHAN CAMEL TRAIN CROSSING THE INDUS” : ‘**HUNTING WOLVES IN POLAND” 
By Percy F. S. Spence, size 18 in. by 28 in., won by Miss Ethel By Wal Paget, size 13 in. by 22 in., won by J. Grosvenor 
Railton Ward Calverley 


‘THE CORONATION REVIEW AT SPITHEAD” “AT MOLESEY LOCK" 
By C. Wyllie, size 18 in. by 26 in., won by Miss Florence Bewley By A. Garratt, size 19 in. by 30 in., won by Miss Walter 
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A Pau Rendezvous.—Pau is such a 
regular winter resort for many English people 
that it will be of interest to those who 
propose to visit it for the first time to know 
that there is an English club to which 
English and Americans of social standing are admitted easily 
at a monthly subscription of 50 francs. The King is an honorary 
member, though it is not certain whether he remembers the fact. - 


BEAM rE, 
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THE WEIGHING-ROOM AT EGERTON HOUSE, NEWMARKET 


Where the King’s horses are trained 


The little place is thoroughly up to date. There is a “ restaurant” at 
which ladies can be entertained at lunch, dinner, and supper in the 
style of the best London clubs. Among the members are Lord St. 
Levan, Lord Kilmaine, the polo-playing American, Mr. R. McCreery, 
Count Russell, Prince Serge Belosselsky, and Baron d’Este. 


How she Knew.—A/frofos of the servant-maid difficulty I 
heard a good story the other day. The wife of a very well-known 
Irish official was in want of an under nurse, and among those who 
applied for the position was a good-natured-looking girl of about 
seventeen. ‘ You tell me,” said the official’s wife, “that you are 
very fond of children. That is all very well in its way, but do you 
understand anything about the duties of a nursery ? Have you any 
experience of children?” ‘Yis, mum,” was the reply, “shure I 
used to be a child wanst mesilf.” 


Mr. Seddon’s Influence.—The exact nature of the power and 
position of royalty in this country is always more or less of a mystery 
to Americans visiting England for the first time. When King 
Edward’s life was hanging in the balance last summer an American. 
staying at the Hotel Cecil was greatly struck at the unfeigned grief 
of the nation, of which he saw unmistakable signs everywhere. 
“Your King Edward,” he remarked to an Englishman one morning 
at breakfast, “seems as popular as Roosevelt. I reckon he will have 
a thumping majority at the next election.” A still better story reaches 
me from New Zealand. Some time ago an Englishman who was 
“doing ” the colonies met a New Zealand farmer who was under the 
impression that Queen Victoria was still reigning. The Englishman 
informed him that the Queen had been dead for more than a year. 
“Dead,” exclaimed the countryman, “and who then rules in 
England?” When it was explained fo him that the Prince of 
Wales -had succeeded to the throne he seemed greatly surprised. 
“Good gracious,” he said, ‘he must have had great influence with 
Dick Seddon.” ; 


Many Happy Returns to—October 29: Princess Ferdinand 
of Roumania, Lord Dundovald, 1852; Lord Ribblesdale, 1854. 
October 30: Lady Emlyn; Lord James of Hereford, 1828 ; Lord 
Tenterden, 1865; Lord Winchester, 1862. October 31: Crown 
Princess of Denmark, Sir Digby Murray, 1829; Sir Hugh 
Beevor, 1858; Sir John Dickson-Poynder, 1866. November 1: 
Grand Duchess Serge; Madame Albani; Lord Ardilaun, 1840 ; 
Marquis of Hamilton, 1869. November 2: Lord Cloncurry, 
1840; Lord William Cecil, 1854; Sir Archibald Napier, 1855. 
November 3: the Mikado of Japan, 1852; Mrs. Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbes) ; Lord Winchilsea, 1852. 


THE KING’S 
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The New Russian Ambassador.—The 
appointment of Count Benkendorf to succeed 
M. de Staal is a proof of the influence of the 
Czarina Dagmar over her son and cf the 
goodwill that both bear towards .England. 
The count is at present Minister in Denmark, where he has 
acquired the friendship of our King and Queen and has become 
as nearly intimate with the Royal Families of England and Den- 
mark as Russian diplomatic policy will allow. He 
is, of course, a Tchinovnik, one of the official class, 
the great bureaucracy that rules Russia for its own 
ends, but he is also a favourite of the Czarina 
Dagmar, and has never been under the influence 
of the French alliance. The change will be an 
immense promotion for him both in salary and 
position. 


TRAINER. 


The Russian Embassy.—The Russian Embassy 
consists of three houses knocked into one. The fronts 
look out on Chesham Place, where there is a private 
door. The grand entrance is at the back and is 
approached by a courtyard opening from Lyall Street. 
On the railings at the front and side there are tuo 
huge brass plates with the inscription, ‘‘ Russian 
Embassy,” and its equivalent in Russian. The 
house is divided within into three parts—the spacious 
reception-rooms, the private rooms reserved for the 
ambassador and his family, and the apartments 
allotted to the attachés. The embassy gives grand 
and solemn functions at intervals. Perhaps Count 
Benkendorf will introduce a new element of liveliness. 


Good News for Smokers.—The two favourite 
weapons of the anti-tobacco crank are heart disease 
and cancer. Smoker’s heart is probably a_ well- 
ascertained complaint, but according to the latest 
statistics there is no immediate connection between 
cancer and cigarettes. In Paris last year there were 150 deaths 
caused by cancer inthe mouth. As, however, the number of cigarette 
smokers in Paris is at least 355,000, it is obvious that in only about one 
case in every 2,290 smokers could cancer have been caused by tobacco, 


THE KING'S TRAINER 


Mr. Richard Marsh, whom his Majesty presented with a medal recently 
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The Anniversary of Trafalgar.—Octo- 
ber 21 is one of the few days that the 
average Englishman can and does remem- 
ber and honour with the reverence due to 
England’s greatest naval hero. It seems 
a pity that the shaft of the column was not as formerly 
wreathed with laurel to the foot of Nelson’s statue, but the 
utmost was done to make amends by the beauty of the decorations 
clustered about its base. Crowds of people gathered round the 
column to look at the wreaths and inscriptions, and the blue-coated 
guardians of the law had to intervene with their customary request, 
“Pass on,” to make room for the never-ending stream of newcomers. 
A new feature in the decorations was the model of a submarine which 
aroused great interest. : 


Fights in Parliament.—The dignity of our own House ot 
Commons has been from time to time of late years rather disturbed, 
generally, it must be admitted, by some Irish member who felt 
afflicted by a sense of injustice done to his country. The scene 
when Colonel Saunderson and another member nearly came to blows 
will long be remembered by those who witnessed it. The most dis- 
orderly scenes at Westminster, however, pale before the free fight 
that once took place in the Austrian House of Parliament. This 
was during a debate on a bill concerning the limited use of the 
German language. Whilst a member was speaking on the bill the 
disturbance began. The President called for order, and finally rang 


TRAFALGAR DAY. 


RHE ALE ET. 


The First Telegraphist.—The first attempt 
in this country at sending a telegraphic 
message in which the letters of the alphabet 
were used was made in 1720 by a man 
named Penner. He laid a water pipe from 
Southall to Hanwell, keeping both ends of the pipe at an equal 
level. Each end of the pipe was fitted with a glass tube whereon 
were engraved the letters of the alphabet. The pipe was filled 
with water until it rose to just below the letter A on the glass 
tubes at each end of the pipe. The operator at Southall could raise 
the water to any letter he wished when it at once rose to the same 
letter at the Hanwell side. By this means it was quite easy to send 
messages a considerable distance. The inventor of this crude 
telegraph died in a French prison. Penner went to France, and in 
making some experiments with signals attracted the suspicions of 
the French Government. He was sent to prison, where he shortly 
afterwards died. 


British Birds Dying Out.—Every bird has his day apparently, 
and the day of several birds once common enough in this country 
seems to have arrived. For instance, the fat bustard is now 
practically extinct. This bird much resembles a fat Chnstmas 
turkey, and at one time was easily enough found ; now there are 
many naturalists who would give £80 for one. The golden eagle 
is another beautiful bird that has become very rare in the country ; 
in desolate parts of Ireland and Scotland it is still to be met with 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT ON TRAFALGAR DAY 


The column was not wreathed to the top with laurel as formerly; the decorations were confined to the base. In addition to the customary wreaths a 
model of a submarine and two framed inscriptions decorated the monument 


the bell on the table before him which was the signal for a division. 
In this instance it proved, however, a signal for a free fight. One 
member seized hold of the billand hurled it at the President. Knives 
were drawn and a desperate fight ensued, during which the President 
fled. That night the Government resigned, an act at which one 
can scarcely wonder. 


Foreign Postage.—We are doubtless the greatest commercial 
nation in the world, but somehow we make bad bargains occasionally 
in our dealings with other nations. A German or Frenchman can, 
for instance, post one hundred letters from Paris or Berlin to London 
at a cost of £1, but an Englishman posting to France and Germany 
from London can only get ninety-six letters delivered for the 
Same amount of money. Korea can send 120 letters into this 
country for £1 and Greece 133 letters for the same sum. These 
countries are in the Postal Union, and to the uninitiated it is 
difficult to understand why we cannot get the same value for our £1 
as anyone else. The Postmaster-General would say that we do, for 
if we have a sufficient number of correspondents living, say, in Korea, 
we can actually get 120 letters for £1, whereas we should, properly 
speaking, pay about Is. 8d. more forthem. The theory, however, of 
the Postal Union is difficult to understand, and it is much better not 
to attempt to do so. 
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occasionally, but the young gamzns in these parts are ever on the 
look-out for the eggs of the bird and usually know where to 
find them, with the result that the beautiful bird is becoming scarcer 
every year. The raven is also rapidly dying out of existence as 
is also the goldfinch. Bird-snaring and nest-robbing are largely 
accountable for the disappearance of many beautiful british birds. 


A Cumberland Grievance.—Hunting circles are very much 
exercised just at present over the alleged system of bagging foxes up 
north at £1 a brush and sending them south to be turned loose for 
the benefit of the cockney sportsman. In one form or another the 
practice is as old as fox-hunting, though in earlier times it was less 
reprehensible that it is to-day, for Reynard was then taken but a 
short distance from his native haunts and after a spirited run or two 
often managed to get back to his own country. In some districts 
this is even now the case. A few years ago, for example, there was 
a certain gorse at which the Meath hounds were always sure of a 
find with a good run to follow, but there was no kill as a rule, for the 
quarry ran to earth in a neighbouring county. Many suspected, 
though none cared to prove, that the evasive foreigner had been 
bagged at his home the previous afternoon by a cunning keeper and 
let loose in his captor’s covert that morning when it was too late for 
any respectable fox to travel, 
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THE HOTEL PORTER: A NOTE ON HIS ECCENTRICITIES 


Y ou have travelled, say, the clock round 
and a good distance across the map. 
[It has interested youto observe the gradual 
deterioration of your fellow passengers. A 
lady in the corner who was twenty-one when 
the journey began, with a young smile and 
every curl in its place, looked forty, and the 
melancholy side of forty, when it was half- 
way through ; and this proved amusing until, 
on rising to alight, you caught the reflection of 
your own features and found that you yourself 
had aged to even a greaterextent. The hotel 
omnibus discovered, more by luck than by 
thoughtfulness, you rock along streets where 
the stones seem to be placed the wrong way 
up and arrive a demented wreck at the hotel. 
And there is the hotel porter, sane and 
calm, his cap off with an elaborate wave, a 
simile of welcome, and a tender inquiry. 
“Luggage,” you repeat in a dazed way. 


“Yes, of course there was luggage. Where 
is it? Why in the world——” 
“Do not derange yourself, sir,” says the 


hotel porter in the manner of a nurse speak- 
ing to a fractious infant. “Your baggage 
ticket is in your waistcoat pocket. No, sir, 
the other pocket. Now if you will give it to 
me I will send to the station and in five 
minutes—— Joseph, conduct this gentleman 
to No. 29. Do you desire any picture post 
cards? No?” A touch of surprise and 
reproach in the hotel porter’s voice. “Ah 
well,” with a sigh. ‘No. 29, Joseph.” And 
makes a sign in chalk on the blackboard 
fixed against the wall. 

There is little the hotel porter of the 
Continent does not know, and nothing that 
he cannot discover. If in Switzerland you 
were to ask him suddenly where one could 
buy a whale I believe he would be ready with 
the information. He knows the heights of all 
the mountains ; he knows the depth of all the 
lakes. In his acquaintance with time-tables 
he is equal to Bradshaw. Make up your mind 
that you will catch the next train to Kams- 
khatka, and the hotel porter, lifting his cap, 
reels off the time of departure, the places 
for changing, and the second-class return fare. 
He knows in this connection that the average 
man wants breakfast, lunch, and dinner; he 
knows also the average Englishwoman must 
have a cup of tea at four o’clock in the 
afternoon ; do but give hima free hand and 
refrain from bothering him with suggestions 
of your own and the hotel porter will arrange 
everything. He is up late and up early; 1 
have a theory that he sleeps with his eyes 
open. 

The fine irresponsibility of the English 
traveller has made the hotel porter on the 
Continent what he is. English folk rarely 
trouble to acquire the language of a foreign 
country before journeying in it; their idea is 
that the foreign country should, out of sheer 
gratitude, make itself acquainted with the 
English tongue. Thus it is that the hotel 
porter becomes a linguist, able to speak every 
language; I know one at Cologne who can 
talk American. To see him being bowled at 
in the hall of the hotel by a mixed eleven 
made up of representatives of all nations, 
everyone delivering questions in their own 
particular method—fast, slow, and sometimes 
underhand—and to see him keeping up his 
wickets all the time is quite as good as 


occupying a seat in the pavilion at Lord’s. 
The hotel porter is never out. 

“Say, now!” remarked a visitor once, 
dazed by this exhibition, “is there anything 
you don’t know ?” 

“ Sir,” said the hotel porter modestly, “ if 
there was I think I should be the first to 
know of it.” 

He is something of a father confessor, I 
heard an Englishman at Innsbruck this year 
telling the hotel porter during an afternoon 
lull in business all about the trouble he had 
had one evening at dinner in Cheyne Gardens 
with his second wife and her relatives, illus- 
trating the lecture with the help of the picture 
post cards on the porter’s table. 


Hallowe’en—and After 


Dy I remember, dearest dear, 
All Hallowe’en in yester-year— 
The night you thought you saw a ghost 
In inglenook when dodging smuts 
And trying pluckily to roast 
Nuts ? 


I do. I was that ghost; e’en now 
I see the wonder on your brow 
As in I jump from out the night. 
The door bangs to, the window shuts; 
What could have brought me to your sight? 
-Nuts ! 


They hissed and crackled; then they popped 
Into your lap, and there they stopped. 
I thought that also I might stay; 
Nor would I heed your “ ifs”? and “ buts.” 
Why did you let me have my way? 
Nuts! 


Why did you let me have my way? 
My nut it was that bade me stay. 
You inward burned your fate to learn 
By sowing hempseed in the ruts; 
Where was the need when you could burn 
Nuts! 


At midnight, by the church’s door, 
You would have woven spells galore; 
What was it instantly took huff 
And spluttered forth with tut-tut-tuts ; 
“To church you'll both go soon enough” ? 
Nuts ! 


We're married now, and when you start 
To tell me how I won your heart, 
I somehow shun that ancient tale; 
I “ takes” my stick and off I cuts; 
My soul upheaves a weary wail— 
Chestnuts ! 


W. HERBERT SCOTT. 


“1 tell you exactly how we were sitting. 
Take these pictures of the Ortler and say they 
are my second wife. Very well then. Next 
came a brother of mine, he’s a curate but a 
very good chap ; we'll say he’s Partenkirchen. 
Take Mals to represent my second wife’s 
cousin, who was seated next—no, I’m telling 
you wrong. It was a niece of my second 
wife’s who came there, not a cousin. But 
now I want you to pay special attention to 
this. Opposite her——” 

The porter listening all the time with 
alert, wide-awake interest as though the pro- 
sperity of the hotel and his own happiness 
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By W. Pett Ridge. 


depended on an accurate understanding of all 
the details. To complaints against the con- 
tinental railways he hearkens with sympathetic 
attention ; he is all on the side of visitors who 
criticise freely the form of government that 
exists in his country. One might call this 
time-serving, one prefers to speak of it as tact. 
He is a much more important personage in 
certain continental hotels than the uninformed 
traveller assumes him to be. In places, I am 
told, he has the engagement and the control 
of the waiters; the proprietor, beside him, 
is of no greater standing than the husband 
of a Bloomsbury landlady. Drivers of the 
hotel omnibus tremble if he frowns, and the 
green baize-aproned men who carry trunks: 
on their heads with the ease that other folk 
wear Panama hats are under his immediate 
control, He can change anything, in the 
manner of an expert conjuror, from a Bank of 
England note to an Austrian heller. You 
cannot be sure that you will get from him 
the full market rate of exchange, but we must 
all live, and he gives you what he promises 
to give you; this cannot always be said of 
the money-changers ;in the town. The hotel 
porter is the only man I know who always has 
change, always has matches, and always has 
postage stamps. He parts from his temporary 
acquaintances with a manner that is the 
happiest blend of regret and bright anticipa- 
tion. Give your next address to the clerk in 
the office and you may be quite sure that 
letters will never be forwarded ; give Aim the 
information and you will receive your corre- 
spondence in due course though he may have 
to climb the Matterhorn to get it to you. And 
if you return to the hotel after an interval of 
years he will recognise you; he will recollect 
your name, he will arrange for you to have 
the same room, he will tell you that you are 
looking younger than ever, and he will avoid 
the blunder common with friends who never 
can remember whether your favourite com- 
plaint is sciatica or hay fever. 

Watching the admirable manner of the 
foreign hotel porter I have sometimes won- 
dered why he has not become a minister of 
state ; perhaps the larger income tempts him 
to remain in his position, But a man who 
can direct a large hotel could surely govern 
a country if it were made worth his while 
and if he could but endure the wrench of 
separating himself from a world of tipping. 
It is difficult for a man who receives tips to 
think of any scheme into which they do not 
enter. A distinguished statesman was seen 
at Waterloo Station the other day asking a 
question of the South-Western porter in 
charge of the train indicator, Another 
passenger, recognising the inquirer, could not 
help going up afterwards and asking the 
porter whether he happened to know the 
name of the gentleman who had just spoken 
to him, 

“TJ do not,” replied the railway porter 
curtly. 

“Why,” said the passenger with import- 
ance, “he is no less a person than the Right 
Honourable Arthur James Balfour, Prime 
Minister of England and Leader of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Commons.” 

“Oh, is he ?” remarked the South- Western 
man indifferently. ‘He never give me 


nothin’.” 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


A Many-sided Man.—Sir Thomas Lipton 
is certainly a man of many and varied in- 
terests. His equal as a business man is hard 
to find; his enthusiasm as a yachtsman is 
not damped by defeat, and he is an energetic 
colonel of volunteers ; but this is not enough 
for him, so he has turned his attention towards 
motors and motoring, and brings the same 
keen interest to bear on this sport as he does 
on every other pursuit be it business or 
pleasure, Sir Thomas has several fine cars, 
including the 22 h.p. Daimler on which he is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 


The King of the Belgians.—It is stated 
that his Majesty’s health is such that he has 
been directed by his physicians to abstain 
altogether from yachting 
and from automobiiing for 
the present. This will no 
doubt be a great vexation 
to the royal sportsman, who 
is so keen a motorist that 
he has even taken steps for 
the construction of a special 
road from his capital to 


SIR 


Paris. King Leopold has just finished a 
course of treatment at Luchon. 


Our Go-ahead Colonists.—Every town of 
any importance in South Africa has already, 
or soon will have, a public service of motor 
cars. Motor transport waggons are being 
increasingly used. At present the Continent 
is getting the main part of the business, but 
a company has lately been floated in Cape 
Town which intends to import its goods from 
the home manufacturers. Johannesburg also 
has its limited concern which puts cars for hire 
on the streets, and it possesses probably the 
most up-to-date vehicles of all similar enter- 
prises. One of the 12 h.p. cars made its trial 
run not long since, having Mr. Moulder at 
the helm and Mr. Carl Hanan, Mr. Harold 
Strange, and Mr. W. H. Hollier on board. 


Good for Evil.—Motorists have had so 
often to complain of the rigorous way in 
which their offences have been visited upon 
them that the generosity of Mr. Esdaile 
Campbell Muir in refusing to press the case 
against the ruffian who knocked out his teeth 
with a stick while he was driving quietly along 
the Ripley road ought really to lessen the 
animosity with which they are regarded in 
some quarters. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Muir secured a conviction by the Guild- 
ford bench for the assault committed upon him 
when returning to Sutton with Lady Cecil 
Montagu a few months ago. The butcher, 
Hosking, appealed at the Surrey Quarter 
Sessions and the chairman said that the 
just.ces would have acted in the same way as 
those at Guildford, but 
as a result of Mr. Muir’s 
kindness the month’s im- 
prisonment was mitigated 
to a fine of £5 and costs. 


Trade Abroad. — 
France last year exported 
automobiles to the value 
of £63,000. They came 
mostly to Great Britain. 
The growth of the Belgian 
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Bill Sikes’s Paradise.—Even Surrey police- 
men cannot be in two places at once, so while 
they are hunting motors, farms and country 
houses are unprotected. Thieves and such- 
like in town should note this as the neighbour- 
hood is handy for them to run down to. Lord 
Onslow called attention to the matter at the 
quarter sessions ; it took six police to form a 
motor trap, and he doubted if there were 
enough constables to spare for that kind of 
work. He quoted the case of a clergyman’s 
wedding presents having been stolen; his 
own park palings were frequently damaged, 
and depredations were continually being com- 
mitted on one of his properties, but nobody 
was ever arrested. The West Surrey coroner, 
Mr. G. F. Romieu, said that only a single 
death had been caused by a motor car, and 
that was purely accidental, and he thought 
the danger was exaggerated. Lord Onslow’s 
motion, however, was defeated by a large 
majority, so evildoers have still little to fear, 


Premier and King.—His Majesty had a 
good turn at motoring during his stay in the 
neighbourhood of North Berwick. The chief 
constable and deputy chief constable of East 
Lothian acted as advance guard, and the 
King seated himself beside Mr. Balfour, who 

drove his owncar. The way was taken east- 
ward through the town and past Tantallon 
Castle, Whitekirk, and Binning Wood, enter- 


Biograph Studio 


THOMAS LIPTON ON HIS 22 H.P. DAIMLER CAR 


Sir Thomas is seated on this side of the car 


is also instructive. During the first 
months of this year the export of 
motor cycles was of the value of 300,000 
francs and of motor cars of the value of 
700,000 francs, the corresponding figures for 
1901 being 53,000 francs and 460,000 francs 
respectively. As to imports they increased in 
motor cars and fell off in motor cycles. 


trade 
seven 


Good-bye to Prince Arthur.—The Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught with their son 
were about town the whole day just before 
the Prince started for South Africa making 
the final preparations, and it is reported that 
on the Monday evening the Duke and Prince 
Arthur ran down to the barracks at Hounslow 
and back in half an hour each way. Perhaps, 
however, they were not disguised in motoring 
costume, 
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ing the domain of Whittingehame by the West 
Lodge. After a short stop his Majesty pro- 
ceeded along the Dunbar road to Lord Had- 
dington’s place, Tyningham, where he had tea. 


A Convenient Disguise.—One of the worst 
penalties of greatness is, no doubt, the mobbing 
of the crowd. Lord Kitchener escapes it by 
calling himself “ Mr. Cook” and keeping his 
movements secret. The Prime Minister adopts 
a more valiant but no less effective method ; 
he drives straight through the people in a fur- 
lined leather coat and cap, and no one recog- 
nises him. He came down Constitution Hill 
and the Mallthe other day when the American 
officers were lunching with the King and the 
streets were thronged with sightseers, and 
hardly one observed whom the big yellow car 
contained. 
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Professional 
Bridesmaids.— 
There has long set 
in a steady grumble 
among bridegrooms 
at the increasing 
unnecessary ex- 
penses of weddings. 
For instance, for- 
merly a bride would 
be quite satisfied 
with four brides- 
maids; now. she 
thinks nothing of 
herself if she has 
less than eight and 
perhaps a couple of 
pages as well. In 
consequence the 
bridegroom has to 
purchase eight 
“nice” bracelets or 
pendants and two 
pins, and supply 
eight bouquets and 
two __ buttonholes. 
This is a big item 
and one which-has 
simply risen out of 
the extravagance of 
the time. In New York they manage better. The bride can have 
as many bridesmaids as she likes, but the bridegroom is not taxed for 
it. Her father presents each bridesmaid with a dress and a hundred- 
dollar bill or cheque and the cost falls on the side that causes it. 


The Whitest Granite in the World.—Probably not many 
Londoners are aware that the Thames Embankment is built of 
granite quarried at a place called Kemnay, about fifteen miles from 
Aberdeen. Kemnay granite is now known all over the country. 
The Holborn Viaduct is made of it; so are the Tower Bridge and 
Putney Bridge, and so is the bridge that is in course of construction 
at Kew. So, too, are the docks at Hull and Sunderland ; and the 
enormous pier foundations of the Forth Bridge are formed of Kemnay 
granite—a stone remarkable no less for its durability than for its 
beautiful white colour. The extensive utilisation of Kemnay granite 
is due to Mr. John Fyfe, who has worked the quarries at Kemnay 
for the past forty-four years—since 1858. 


A MARRIAGE OF EAST AND WEST 


Charles Hsingling}(son of the Chinese Minister 

in Paris, who is a Roman Catholic) and his 

Parisian bride, Mdlle, Geneviétve Deneux, who 
were married on October 16 


What a Mechanical Blondin is.—Mr. Fyfe has developed 
quarrying quite as much as his own quarries, for the two most 
important labour-saving appliances 
in the trade—the steam derrick and 
the Blondin transporter—are largely 
the result of his inventive genius. 
The output of Kemnay granite has 
now assumed very large propor- 
tions, and the granite industry is an 
important factor in the commercial 
life of Aberdeen, the ‘ Granite 
City.” It was quite appropriate, 
therefore, that the leading citizens 
of Aberdeen should have entertained 
Mr. Fyfe at dinner last week and 
presented him with his portrait. 
The portrait has been painted by 
Mr. Sargent, ‘and is eventually to 
be made over to the local collection 
in the art gallery—it is the first 
“Sargent” to reach Aberdeen 
permanently. Mr. Fyfe is a promi- 
nent Aberdonian, and quite recently 
he subscribed £1,000 to the scheme 
for the extension of the university 
buildings. He has made his mark 
in London even, for Electric 
Avenue, Brixton, is the result of his 
enterprise. 


A CHINESE WEDDING. 


A FAMILY GROUP 


This picture shows the bride and bridegroom with the family of the latter. 
The old gentleman at the door is the bride's grandfather. The little Chinese 
boy is the bridegroom's brother 
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Ex Libris.—The study of book-plates is 
an interesting one. In the case of the bigger 
libraries they, as a rule, display merely the 
arms and the name, and are _ beautiful 
solely from the heraldic point of view. 
In others they indicate the character of the owner. Lord Ronaid 
Gower’s book-plate, for instance, displays a balance in which 
the coat of arms of the ducal house of Sutherland-Leveson-Gower is 
weighed against a pair of artist’s compasses and strikes the beam. 
This is a pretty allegory, but it would be interesting to know whether 
Lord Ronald holds this opinion still now that the fire of youth has 
somewhat abated. Punning book-plates, too, are not uncommon. 
To take a fictitious case, suppose a person named Partridge to have 
a representation of that bird. : 
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THE CHINESE BRIDEGROOM AND HIS FRENCH BRIDE 


This picture shows the happy pair about to enter the church of St. Philippe- 
du-Roule to become man and wife 


A German Lottery.--There are many odd ways of raising money 
known to the finance of foreign governments, but surely the oddest 
is the state lottery. The small German states are especially fond of 
these, and you have the comic result that while private adventures in 
roulette and baccarat are put down by law in Germany the biggest 
gambles of all are carried on unblushingly by the local authorities. 
The official camel goes down with ease. The odd thing about these 
lotteries is that at first sight there seems to be so many prizes that 
one wonders how the profit comes in. Then it appears later that the 
prizes are not so numerous after all. The thing, however, is genuine, 
though the verbiage is misleading, but forged tickets are sold freely 
to foreigners. 

K.C.’s we Never Hear of.— 
Let the ordinary legal outsider take 
up a Law List and run through the 
roll of King’s Counsel. Four-fifths 
of the names will be absolutely 
unknown to him. Herein lies the 
tragedy of the Bar. A junior may 
be doing very well, making perhaps 
£3,000 or even £4,000 a year. He 
takes silk, and it may be his work 
vanishes. Solicitors believe him to 
be good enough as a junior but not 
strong enough for a leader. One 
could name a dozen instances. In 
the end perhaps poverty, some- 
times a new profession, at any rate 
disaster. Of course, there are con- 
veyancing K.C.’s, Chancery men, 
patent law men, and the like of whom 
the general public has no knowledge, 
yet they may be making princely 
incomes none the less. Were I 
to name the delightful old gentle- 
man who was chosen to make Queen 
Victoria’s will not one out of every 
10,000 would in all likelihood have 
even as much as heard of him. 
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H.M.S. ‘‘Calliope” and the Hurricane. 
—Specially famous in her way is H.M.S. 
Calliope, which in March, 1889, was the only 
warship that was saved from destruction in 
the great hurricane. Out of seven men-of- 
war four were totally lost with 130 lives and 
two were stranded. Captain—now Rear- 
Admiral—H, C, Kane and his gallant crew 
fought the Cadliofe out to the open sea inch 
by inch and saved her. Many of the officers 
who were then serving in her are still in the 
navy, and I gave their names some little time 
ago in THE TATLER. Others have retired or 
joined the majority. Many thousands of 
visitors to the naval reviews in June and 
August took special interest in the Ca/liope 
and her thrilling story. A third-class cruiser 
of 2,770 tons and 4,000 h.p. she is, of course, 
obsolete as a machine of war, but she does 
admirable service in recruiting for the navy. 


The Home District Command.—After a 
long and exceptionally interesting term of 
office Major-General Sir H. Trotter, K.C.V.O., 
will relinquish the command of the 
home district, in which he will be 
succeeded by Major-General L, J. 
Oliphant, M.V.O. It is a case of 
Guardsman following 
Guardsman, and 
again the senior regi- 
ment supplies the head 
of the district. 
Like Sir . Henry 
Trotter, General 
Oliphant has spent 
most of his military 
career in the Grena- 
dier Guards, in 
which both have 
advanced from en- 
signs to command- 
ing officers. Gene- 
ral Trotter was born 
in 1844 and Gene- 
ral Oliphant in 1846. 
Although the former 
has seen _ no 
active service still 
he has done an 
immense amount of 
important work in 
connection with the 
South African War and the 
great ceremonies in London 
within the last two years, 

General Oliphant served in 

the Soudan in 1885 and in 

the late war, where he commanded the 
Elandsfontein district and Klerksdorp sub- 
district. 


Deferred Pay.—No one can blame the 
soldiers who have come home from the war 
for the method they have adopted of calling 
attention to the shameful manner in which 
their pay has been withheld. They have 
gained sympathy for themselves and done 
something to emphasise, if emphasis were 
needed, the hopeless incompetence of certain 
branches of the War Office. Compared wit 
the old way of calling attention to service 
wrongs the British soldier’s has been mild 
beyond expression. He marched along public 
thoroughfares so that he could be seen, and 
nd more pitiful military parade has been 
witnessed for many a long day. Death and 
disease we expect ; we know they are in- 
separable from war. We also know that 
many cripples will be amongst us. But there 
is absolutely nothing to justify the treatment 
which many discharged soldiers have received 
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in not getting money which is due and long 
overdue. If those who have the conduct of 
affairs cannot do their business men who can 
do it ought to supersede them. 


Armed Men at Charing Cross.—Two 
and a half centuries ago, when the first Dutch 
War was ended, between 3,000 and 4,000 
sailors who could not get the money which 
was due to them armed themselves with 
swords, clubs, and pistols and marched to 
Charing Cross. At that very time General 
Monk was giving Cromwell an account of the 
seamen’s wrongs and keeping a promise he 
had made to bring their case to Oliver’s notice. 
When the tars reached Whitehall Monk was 
so much incensed that he rushed out with 
drawn sword, fell upon them, and “cut and 
hewed” and scattered them. Cromwell also 


H.M.S. ‘CALLIOPE ” 


The only warship which survived the Samoan hurricane 


hastened forth and did considerable execution. 
Monk in his ardour smote on the nose a man 
who happened to be on his “ lawful occasions,” 
and had to give him £10 afterwards by way 
of damages, but he did not disburse without 
asking, “What did a jackdaw do amongst 
rooks?” His Majesty’s servants to-day are 
evidently a more law-abiding race. 


A Cheque for a Naval Officer.—Com- 
mander Murray T. Parks of H.M.S. Blanche, 
who has been presented at Lloyd’s with a 
cheque for £500 and a gold watch in recog- 
nition of valuable services rendered by him 
in salving a West Hartlepool steamer on the 
East Coast of Africa in August last year, has 
had his fair share of active service. He was 
sub-lieutenant of the /uvincidle during the 
Egyptian War and served in the naval 
brigades under Vice-Admiral Sir F. G. D. 
Bedford in 1894 and Vice-Admiral Sir H. H. 
Rawson in the following year, the first on the 
Benin River and the second against a rebel 
Arab chief. 
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An Episode of the Flag.—Admiral F. A. 
Close, who as High Sheriff of Bristol has been 
fighting the battle of the Royal Standard, 
with the result that that emblem cannot now be 
improperly used by the public, is very proud 
of the victory he has scored. The recent 
fight is not the only time he has been 
associated with this vexed and difficult 
subject of the proper use of the Royal 
Standard and flags generally. At the time of 
the Russian War he and Lord John Hay, 
now an admiral of the fleet, were concerned 
in an episode of the flag which is in its way 
unique. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lord Carlisle, was visiting the fleet at the end 
of the war, his object being to witness a shain 
naval engagement. Lord John Hay was 
the naval commander-in-chief present and 
Admiral Close was the officer with whom 
the Lord Lieutenant and the viceregal party 
embarked. 


The Hoisting of the Green.—That make- 
believe battle was productive of two surprises. 
The first was the request by Lord 
Carlisle that a large green flag with 
a harp in the middle, which he had 
brought with him, should be flown, 
"=. and accordingly Admiral Close 

: hoisted it in the 
Mohawk. Admiral 
Close, like many other 
people at the time, was 
surprised, but naval 

officers in those 
days were so hard 
worked that they 
knew little of the 
manners and cus- 
toms of courts, and 
certainly did not 
associate the green 
flag with either dis- 
loyalty or rebellion. 
Besides, it was con- 
sidered impossible 
that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant could have 
been actuated by 
any but the best 
motives as he was 

a most popular and 
charming man. Later he was 
in the habit of calling Admiral 
Close his “flag captain.” 

This wearing of the green by 

the navy, even temporarily, 

was by many years the fore- 
runner of the wearing of the shamrock by 
the Irish Guards. 


A Confusion of Signals.—The other sur- 
prise was of a more humorous nature and an 
example of the extraordinary things that will 
happen when there are, so to speak, two cap- 
tains of a ship. When Lord John considered 
that the display had gone far enough he tried 
to signal to stop the engagement, but as luck 
would have it the Lord Lieutenant signalled 
“Closer Action,” and as he was the direct 
representative of the Crown his command was 
supreme, and the ships continued to hammer 
away at each other. Admiral Close, who 
holds that the green flag with the Union 
Jack in the corner is a most appropriate one 
for Ireland, entered the navy in 1848, and in 
his active-service days suffered from cholera 
during the Russian War in the Baltic and 
fever on the West Coast of Africa. Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord John Hay entered the navy 
in 1840 and has a noble record of fighting 
and official work. 


West 
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[_atterly I have been reading Congreve’s four comedies again, in 

the pleasant edition of Mr. G. S. Street. 
surprise to meet with such new and sparkling wine of dialogue in 
such very old bottles of construction, 
are terribly weak. The villain intrigues to get hold of somebody’s 
estate and is foiled by the production of some unexpected document 
at the last moment; or else a fool or knave is married to a woman 
of light character by a trick when he thinks he is securing an heiress. 
“Curtains,” as we understand them, there are none, except the final 
one, when there must be some sort of an ending to the intrigue, and 
“situations” are rare. The author still clings to the old fashion 
derived from the morality plays of giving his characters the titles of 
Vainlove, Brisk, Tattle, Froth, Frail, Maskwell, 
Just so has 
Mr. Hoyt preserved the obsolete tradition in his indefinite musical 
pieces with Welland Strong, Wright Innit, and other monuments 
of misdirected ingenuity. 


It is a perennial 


The plots, as all must own, 


their “ humours.” 
Witwoud, and so forth, are labels rather than names. 


nd when Congreve introduces a song, as was the custom of his 
time, he is even less consequent than a modern cobbler of 
musical comedy. This is the way he does it. 
lady are making epigrammatic love to each other, just as if they were 
characters in a play of the present (except that the epigrams come 
off more frequently), when the gentleman turns round: “ What’s 
here, the music? Oh, my lord has promised the company a new 
song ; we'll get ’em to give it us, by the way.” And he does get em 
to give it, even as he might to-day have got ’em to do a coon song. 
But Congreve’s lyrics are nothing near the standard of his prose 


A gentleman and a 


dialogue, and his audience must have longed for a musical number 
to end almost as much as the audience of the ‘musical comedy ” 
longs for one to begin. 


robably the dramatist knew well enough what were his strong 
and weak points ; but playwriting was the fashion, and it was 
the custom to put a song or two into a play. His plots were not 
much weaker than those of his rivals, and his dialogue was infinitely 
better than theirs. He was developing along his own best lines. His 
coarseness, that of his age rather than of his nature, was being 
dropped ; the immorality of his characters was cynical rather than 
brutal, more intellectual than physical. Obviously his chief pleasure 
and his chief gift lay in depicting the light, brilliant, irresponsible 
converse of well-bred p2ople of fashionable society who took nothing 
seriously, and least of all, themselves. Millamant in 7he Way of 
the World is his supreme creation ; she is for all time what Mr. 
G. E. Benson’s Dodo tried to be with imperfect success. Millamant 
might promise to marry a hundred “‘sententious Mirabells,” but one 
feels sure that she would never really be wife or mother, as Dodo 
was and ought not to have been. 


f Congreve had written to-day I think he would have been a 
novelist. In his own age he had no choice of form. The 
comedy of manners, some of them very bad manners, had been 
imported from France and coarsened to suit English palates. He 
took it up, did not improve its machinery, but gave it a number of 
delightful characters and a stream of witty dialogue. Then he 
dropped it and never wrote again after his fourth, greatest, and least 
successful play. This is not the way of a born dramatist. It is the 
way of a brilliant satirist with a turn for the stage but no compelling 
instinct. 


(Cities often ask why Congreve stopped writing in the very flush 

of his powers and settled down to be a mere gentleman of 
some position. 
to live comfortably without writing plays; he was indolent, in an 
idle society, and some of the great men of the time wasted pages 
of wit, nearly as brilliant as Congreve’s own, on social gatherings at 
which reporters were not present, so that we have lost it and must 


Probably the explanation is that he became able 
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do the best we can for ourselves. Then Zhe Way of the World 
was not a success; it was too clever for its audience, just as 
Mr. W. S, Gilbert’s operas would have been but for the help of music. 
Congreve did not care enough for the drama to go on working at 
pieces which his age did not want. 


t is not likely that he was disgusted or deterred by the dreary 
performance of Jeremy Collier, who forestalled the denunciations 
of Zola and others by some modern divines, except that he had 
certainly read the works he denounced. Congreve had bantered the 
ponderous Non-juror in a gay, good-humoured rejoinder which the 
late Lord Macaulay (who had not read it) pronounced “ angry, 
obscure, and dull.” And the only revenge he took was to put the 
Short View of the Profaneness, &c., &c., into Lady Wishfort’s 
boudoir, which served Collier right, though it was hard on the poor 
lady. But very possibly Collier’s diatribes may have prevented 
some educated men from relishing the cynical brilliancy of 
Congreve’s last play, and may have narrowed the possible audience 
for such pieces. 


t was a great pity. We might have had a real native comedy of 
manners and wit, of light social satire and well-bred imperti- 
nence, if only we had had a society to appreciate it. Perhaps the 
impulse was too exotic to last; patriotism revolted against French 
fashions, and our frivo!ous Court died with Charles II. James II. 
was morose and dull, and Dutch William and the two German 
Georges were happiest when they were across the North Sea. So 


were their subjects. 


hat we did not have then we may, perhaps, yet enjoy. There 
are more educated men and women now, and we do not all 
require the theatre to pretend to teach us to live better lives. A 
modern Congreve, like his predecessor 200 years ago, should be not 
immoral, but unmoral, satirising what is wrong without denouncing 
it. 
sentiment and earnestness absolutely from the scheme of his pieces. 
What is it that dashes our pleasure in Sheridan’s masterpiece? The 
heavy, irremovable residuum of sentimentality. 


He should have the courage, like his predecessor, to exclude 


he modern Congreve should be a W. S. Gilbert applying his 
talents to sketches of the society of the day. Mr. Gilbert and 
Congreve meet on a good many lines. There is the same light and 
in general good-humoured satire, the same creation of a fantastic 
world, though the elder dramatist copied the extravagant side of real 
life and the modern writer plunged into sheer fairyland. But there 
is the same love of paradox and unexpected turns of wit, and, curi- 
ously enough, the same tendency to lay too great a stress on the 
tragic comedy of the amorous and coquettish old woman, Lady 
Wishfort is (given the difference of atmosphere) much the same as 


Lady Jane or Katisha. 


ut we must have an audience to appreciate a new Congreve, if we 
get him. The Congreve of the past found too few hearers 

and stopped writing. We must get into a habit of detaching our 
minds from ordinary life and living in the particular dramatic world 
that we are considering. At a Drury Lane melodrama we must 
always remember that we are judging, primarily, stage carpentry and 
At a musical comedy we must concentrate our atten- 
tion on catching musical numbers, neglecting, if necessary, the 
And if a new Congreve arises, he will call 
us into a world more frivolous, more brilliant, and above all more 
witty than the lightest fashionable society of the day, and (if possible) 
more careless of moral obligations. It will not demoralise us to 
see this fictitious society, for those intelligent enough to enjoy it are 
too intelligent to take it for reality or possibility ; and if a Jeremy 
Collier arises, we can count on the Lord Chamberlain to defend our 
For Congreve is not in the least like 


scenic effect. 


connecting links (if any). 


comedy, or on his deputy. 
Maeterlinck. 
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Lady Muriel Fox-Strang- 
ways. —Lady Muriel Fox-Strang- 
ways is the only daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Ilchester, 
and the sister of Lord Stavordale, 
who was recently married. She 
figured as one of the pretty bevy 
of bridesmaids who attended the 
bride to the altar on that occa- 
sion. It had been expected that 
she would have been a bride her- 
self, but ill-health prevented the 
double wedding. This young 
lady is, of course, well known in 
London society. Her début was 
a very brilliant one, and the rank 


and wealth of her parents caused 
her to take her place at once in 
the foremost circle of society. 
She is naturally very fond of 
dancing and is a skilled per- 
former. 


A Royal Sculptor.—Countess 
Feodore Gleichen is now hard at 
work ona bust of Prince Edward, 
which is a commission from her 
cousin, the Prince of Wales. It 
may be said to bea “ continuation 
in our next,” for the countess has 
already “done” several members 
of the Royal Family, including 
the Queen, and will probably 
The bust of 
the Queen now stands in the Alexandra 
College near the Albert Hall. The countess 
has a pleasant habit when she has finished 
a piece of work of giving a tea to a few intimate 
friends so that they may inspect it—a sort of 
private view, in fact. She gave one of these 
not long ago in order to exhibit a portion of a 
fountain in bronze which she had been work- 
ing on for some time and which was intended 
for Mrs. Walter Palmer’s house at Frognal. 
These teas are given in her studio at St. 
James’s Palace. 


“do”? many more. 


Princess Ena.—Princess Victoria of Bat- 
tenberg, generally known to her family as 
“Ena,” has just completed her fifteenth 
year. She will not come out for three years, 
but as her birthday falls in October she will 
make her débu¢ in the summer before her 
eighteenth birthday. No formal presentation 
is necessary for princesses, and she will make 
her débud practically by being present ata 
Court ball. She has been very carefully 
brought up and has inherited a good deal of 
the cleverness of her mother. The princess 
learnt to ride when quite young and has a very 


Week by 


Alice Hughes 


LADY MURIEL FOX-STRANGWAYS 


Is the only daughter of the Earl and Countess of Ilchester and sister of 


Lord Stavordale 


She would like to hunt, but it is not 
considered good for her. She learnt swim- 
ming in the floating baths at Osborne and 
took to bicycling with her brothers, becoming 
Her education in more 


good seat. 


a fearless wheel girl. 
serious matters, especially languages, has 
been carefully looked after. She has a good 
deal of Princess Henry’s love of the drama, 
used often to figure in the ¢ableaux vivants 
at Osborne at Christmas-time, and now and 
again amused Queen Victoria by reciting 
Chevalier’s latest. 


Princess Patricia.—Everyone agrees that 
the younger daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught is a most lovable little lady. 
She is also—at present, at any rate—the 
prettiest of the younger generations of the 
Royal Family. She is a year older than her 
cousin, Princess Ena—that is sixteen—but 
there are four years difference between her 
and her elder sister, Princess Margaret. Both 
these young princesses have been brought up 
on the modern principle of physical culture— 
taught to ride, play lawn tennis, and cycle. 
Latterly they have taken to ping-pong. 
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A Princess’s Wallzs.—Pnz- 
cess Louise of Schleswiz-Holstein 
leads a very quiet and simple life 
when she ic at home in her house 
in Queensberry Place. She 
usually takes a walk in the morn- 
ing accompanied by Miss Mary 
Hughes. If she were better 
known she might often be seen 
going up Exhibition Road to 
the Park. Her long residence 
abroad, however, has prevented 
her being known to the British 
public, and there is something 
of the unexpected in the idea of 
a princess taking a walk ‘just 
She 
does not confine her walks to the 
Park, however, but has been 
seen recently in Bond Street, 
evidently bent on shopping and 
much interested in the curiosity 
shops. 


like an ordinary person.” 


A Sporting Rous.—Lady 
Augusta Fane is going to hun, 
with the Quorn this season. 
For this purpose she has estab- 
lished herself at Cambridge 
House, Melton Mowbray, and has 
been out with the hunt after cubs. 
Lady Augusta was #ée Rous, and 
is one of the sisters of the Earl 
of Stradbroke, who are all keen 
huntswomen and straight flyers. Her hus- 
band is Mr. Cecil Fane, a relation of Lord 
Westmorland. He isa keen sportsman, and 
his sporting and social merits have made him 
a member of the Turf Club. He was formerly 
in the Grenadier Guards. It is now several 
years since Lady Augusta first hunted in the 
shires, and her trim figure is well known in 
the field. 


A Lovely de Bathe.—Lady Crossley is 
playing the hostess at Somerleyton Hall with 
her usual grace and cheerfulness. She is one 
of the three lovely daughters of Sir Henry de 
Bathe, the others being Mrs. Harry McCalmont 
and Mrs. Harry Lawson. ° She is of the fair 
order of beauty with a perfect complexion, 
When she was presented on her marriage 
there was a tremendous sensation in the 
drawing-room, for she wore a huge rvivzére of 
diamonds which covered her bodice like a 
cuirass, and over which the light played 
literally in waves of fire. In the season she 
may often be seen on the box seat of -her 
husband’s coach, especially when he drives in 
the parades of the Four-in-Hand Club, 


- 
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BARONESS VON ECKHARDSTEIN AND HER LITTLE DAUGHTER 


Baroness von Eckhardstein is the only daughter of Sir J. B. Maple and married Baron von Eckhardstein in 1896. She has one 
child, the little girl shown in the picture 
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A Sporting Family.—Miss Eugenie Dudley 
Ward, whose portrait appears on this page, is 
the third daughter of Mr. William Humble 
Dudley Ward, a name familiar to all sports- 
men. Miss Dudley Ward bears a very strong 
likeness to her mother, who is a daughter of 
that once famous beauty, Eugenie Lady 
Esher, the widow of the late Master of the 


MISS EUGENIE DUDLEY WARD 
Is a daughter of Mr. William Dudley Ward, Lord Dudley's cousin 


Rolls, who was one of the handsomest men of 
his day. It is not surprising that all Mrs. 
Dudley Ward’s children should have their full 
share of good looks. The Dudley Wards 
have a_ beautiful house near Winkfield, 
Windsor, in the heart of a county which 
affords every facility for the gratification of 
the family sporting instincts. Mr. Dudley 
Ward, one of the best-known sportsmen of 
to-day, is a member of that exclusive insti- 
tution, the Turf Club. His eldest son isa 
noted oarsman. He was captain of the boats 
at Eton—a great honour indeed, and one 
only to be fully appreciated by an Eton 
boy—president of the Cambridge University 
Boat Club, and rowed in the *varsity eight at 
Putney, Mr. Dudley Ward is Lord Dudley’s 
first cousin, 


Lady Walter Gordon-Lennox. — Lady 
Walter Gordon-Lennox is the wife of the 
youngest son of the Duke of Richmond, the 
granddaughter of the 6th Earl of Seafield, 
and cousin of the present peer. She is tall, 
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dark, clever, and accomplished, makes a 
charming hostess in the house which they 
have recently taken in Prince’s Gardens, and 
is just as much at 
home in the country 
as in the town. 
About this time 
Lord and Lady 
Gordon-Lennox 
naturally — drift 
towards Gordon 
Castle, the highland 
seat of the Duke of 
Richmond. Lord 
Walter, when he 
sat for Chichester, 
was one of the most 
popular and pro- 
mising members of 
the House. He 
would have made 
an excellent chief 
whip in due time. 
It was a matter of 
general regret when 
weakness of health 
obliged him to retire 
from public life, 


Private  Grrill- 
rooms.—Restaurant 
suppers, which are 
now specially popu- 
lar among the 
smartest people, 
have almost alto- 
gether done away 
with the private 
grill-room which 
came into fashion 
a few years ago. 
The private grill 
was really a delight- 
ful idea—a_ hostess 
turned her dining- 
room for the time 
being into a grill- 
room. Cooks in 
white caps and 
aprons prepared 
mutton chops, 
kidneys, steaks, 
and other grill 
delicacies, whilst the guests sat at dainty little 
tables about the room laid for two or four, 
decorated with flowers and gold-topped 
champagne bottles. There was a charming 
picnic sensation about the whole business 
which was thoroughly enjoyable. Society is, 
of course, always on the look-out fora novelty, 
but specially so in the matter of eating and 
drinking. 


A Mountain Landlord.—Snowdon, which 
will shortly be sold, is owned by Sir Watkin 
Williams-Wynn, the head of one of the most 
ancient and powerful families in Wales. Sir 
Watkin has one sport to which he is addicted 
and at which he pre-eminently shines. Any- 
one within a hundred miles of Sir Watkin 
Williams-Wynn’s residence in North Wales 
will tell you that he is the best rider to hounds 
inthe country. Sir Watkin isa colonel of the 
Montgomeryshire Yeomanry and during the 
South African War took a most prominent and 
active part in bringing that corps to a high 
state of efficiency. 


Lallie Charles 
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Smoking at Clubs.—The Travellers’ Club 
was the Jast institution that accommodated its 
rules to the wants of smokers. It was in 
1896 that this exclusive institution capitulated 
to the rapidly-increasing army of cigarette 
smokers. At that time practically every club 
in London permitted cigarette smoking in the 
dining-room after dinner or else provided a 
smoking-room adjacent to the dining-room. 
The Travellers’ Club did neither one nor 
the other, but compelled the after-dinner 
smoker to ascend to a dismal room at the 
top of the house where he might have his 
coffee and cigarette. The smokers began an 
agitation against this treatment, and at length 
a special meeting was held to discuss the sub- 
ject, which resulted in a comfortable smoking- 
room being placed at the disposal of members 
on the ground floor close to the dining-room. 


Family Town Houses.—From time to 
time there have been rumours, especially 
from the other side of the Atlantic, that the 
residence of the Prince of Wales in London 
is to revert by purchace to the family to whom 
it once belonged. The Prince of Wales has, 
of course, no intention of parting with Marl- 
borough House nor is the Duke of Marlborough 
likely to make any offer for it. There are, 
by the way, several old family residences in 
London which are now in the hands of alien 
inhabitants. Bute House is no longer the 
property of the Marquis of Bute, and the head 
of the Bass firm is in possession of what was 
once Lord Chesterfield’s town residence. 


Speaight 
MASTER VICTOR GORDON-LENNOX 


Only son of Lord and Lady Walter Gordon-Lennox 
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Chatelaine of Lowther.— When the 
German Emperor visits Lowther Castle next 
month it will not be the first time that the 
Countess of Lonsdale has entertained him. 
In 1894 the Emperor visited Lowther with a 
suite of twelve persons and a regiment of 
servants, which took up so much accommo- 
dation that Lord Lonsdale could only reserve 
room for fifteen friends as a house party. 
The latter included Jane Lady Churchill, the 
Queen’s lady-in-waiting now dead ; Georgiana 
Lady Dudley, then one of the most prominent 
ladies and beauties in England; the Marquis of 
Worcester, now Duke of Beaufort ; Sir Francis 
(now Lord) and Lady Grenfell ; Lord and Lady 
Churchill ; and Lord and Lady Chesham. 


William 11. at Low- 
ther.—Lord Lonsdale had 
reserved his best shooting, 
and the party shot over 
Crosby, Shap, and Bret- 
herdale moors and Ask- 
ham and Shap fells. As 
the preserves swarmed 
with game and the guns 
were good shots the bags 
were very large. The 
Kaiser expressed himself 
as much delighted and 
promised to come again. 
A short time back he sent 
his son, the Crown Prince, 
instead, and the latter was 
shown the finest scenery 
in the district. One rather 
comic result of the 
Kaiser’s visit was that the 
postal station of Clifton 
near Clifton Moor (where 
Cumberland fought the 
Jacobites in 1745) was 
brought so prominently 
before the minds of the 
postal young ladies that 
many letters intended for 
the better-known Clifton 
near Bristol were packed 
off to the north. 


A Lovely Duncombe. 
—Lady Ulrica Duncombe 
is going out to India to 
stay with Lord and Lady 
Curzon for the great 
durbar. Lady Ulrica is 
the youngest, and many 
say the prettiest, of the 
four lovely daughters of 
the Earl of Feversham, 
the others being the late 
Duchess of Leinster, Lady 
Helen Vincent, and Lady 
Cynthia Graham. Lady 
Ulrica is exceedingly 
cultured and well read, not to say learned. 
She went through the curriculum at Girton 
—rather a rare experience for a beauty 
and the daughter of anearl. At one time it 
was thought that she would marry a well- 
known bishop, but she did not. Since that 
time she has developed a greater interest in 
society and is now quite keen on pageants. 


Lady Sarah Wilson. —Lady Sarah Wilson, 
the youngest sister of the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, has had a more adventurous career 
than usually falls to the lot ofa lady. She went 
out very early in the war as. special corre- 
spondent to the Daly Mail and got shut up 
im Mafeking, where she remained through- 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


out the siege, doing her best to send 
accounts of it through the enemy’s lines. 
The Boers looted some of her clothes, and 
when Mrs. Cronje appeared in the British 
lines she was wearing garments belonging to 
Lady Sarah Wilson. When Lady Sarah 
married, her father-in-law, the late Sir Samuel 
Wilson—who was known as the “ Shepherd 
King ”—settled £10,000 a year on the pair, so 
her journalist adventures were prompted by 
keenness mainly, 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF LADY DUDLEY 


A Future Marchioness.—The Marquis of 
Bristol has been married for forty years and 
has no son. His heir-presumptive is his 
nephew, Commander Frederick Hervey. The 
latter married some six years ago a very 
charming lady, Miss Alice Frances Wythes, 
the daughter of the late Mr. Wythes of Copt 
Hall, Epping, in the next county to that of 
Lord Bristol, whose principal seat is Ickworth 
Park near Bury St. Edmunds. Mrs. Frederick 
Hervey inherited a good fortune. Lord and 
Lady Bristol get on very well with their 
nephew and his wife, and the latter reside 
very happily at Ickworth Lodge in the near 
neighbourhood of the great house. At present 
they have no son, 
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A Gifted Peeress. — The Countess of 
Lathom, who took part in the performance of 
Liberty Hail sith which the new Tunbridge 
Wells Opera Nouse was opened, is well known 
to the Pantilites. She performed the part of 
Lady Teazle in theatricals at the Wells last 
year and earned much applause. Lady 
Lathom is one of the prctty daughters of the 
late Lord Radnor and sister of the present 
energetic peer. She was w#ée Lady Wilma 
Pleydell Bouverie, and in right of her father’s 
intense love for his Kentish property may be 
said to take a hereditary interest in this part of 
the world. Lady Lathom like the rest of her 
family is interested in politics, and keenly 
seconds her husband’s desire to take part in 

the work of the House of 
Lords. 


Lady Esmé Gordon. — 
Lady Esmé Gordon is not 
a very frequent visitor to 
London, but she has been 
staying recently at the 
rejuvenated Hyde Park 
Hotel. Lady Esmé is the 
widow of the late Lord 
Esmé Gordon, one of the 
handsome brothers of the 
Marquis of Huntly and 
the Countess of Ancaster. 
She was zée Miss Eliza- 
beth Brown, daughter of a 
Bristol magnate and mil- 
lionaire who resided near 
Glastonbury. Her dowry 
was very considerable ; 
she is now very wealthy, 
and her daughter, who is 
married to a kinsman of 
the Earl of Clanwilliam, 
will be a great heiress. 
Lord Esmé died two years 
ago, and since then Lady 
Esmé has travelled a good 
deal. 


A Viceroy’s Guest.— 
Among the guests whom 
Lord and Lady Curzon 
will receive for this great 


Indian durbar is Lady 
Miller, Lord  Curzon’s 
sister, Lady Miller is the 


wife of Sir James Miller 
of Manderston, a_ well- 
known and wealthy sports- 
man. Lady Miller shares 
her husband’s sporting 
tastes, frequently enter- 
tains at their house at 
Newmarket, and may be 
seen exquisitely gowned at 
the principal meetings. 
Her house in Grosvenor 
Square is a well-known social centre. 


Chancellor 


Eaton Hall Shut Up.—Eaton Hall will be 
shut up this year, and there will be no 
new year’s ball and no shooting parties 
in January. This is because the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster are going to 
South Africa for the winter, mainly in order 
that the duchess may spend it in a warm 
climate. There is dismay among the local 
dancing and hunting people, for when Eaton 
is shut up it will make a great difference to 
both parties. Formerly, of course, it would 
have mattered little, fcr the late duke did not 
hunt, did not give balls, and chose his house 
parties from the é/éze of the land. 
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A Young American Peeress.—The young 
Countess of Donoughmore, whose portrait 
appears on this page, is an American by birth 
although she has spent a great part of her 
life in Europe. She is one of the daughters 
of Mr. Michael P. Grace, the present owner 
of Battle Abbey, which he bought from Sir 
Augustus Webster. Both Lady Donough- 
more and her sisters are familiar figures in 
London society, and their house in Belgrave 
Square is noted for admirable entertainments, 
Miss Elena Grace’s marriage to Lord 
Donoughmore was one of the events of the 
last winter season, and she has already shown 
the greatest interest in the furtherance of her 
husband’s political aims and ambitions. 


An Ambitious Peer.—Lord Donoughmore 
is a young man of whom great things may be 
expected. Impressed by the success of his 
genial uncle, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, 
Lord Suirdale (as he then was) early showed 
signs of a keen desire to make a career for 
himself in the colonial service, and by way of 
apprenticeship he secured a post on the staff 
of Sir Henry Blake, the Governor of Hong 
Kong, which appointment he was _ holding 
when his father died, and he was obliged to 
leave the East. Lord Donoughmore’s mother 
is a Tasmanian, the daughter of the late 
General Stephens, who on retiring from the 
Indian service had settled at Hobart. Some 
years ago, when the theory of infection in 
diseases was not nearly so widely understood 
as it is now, Lady Donoughmore was heavily 
fined for conveying her two daughters who 
were suffering from diphtheria to a railway 
station in a cab. The poor countess, in her 
anxiety for her children, had completely 
forgotten the danger of spreading the disease 
by using a public conveyance. 
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Mrs. Lau- 
rence Brodrick. 
—Mrs. Brodrick 
is the wife of 
Mr. Laurence 
Brodrick, the 
younger brother 
of the Secretary 
for War. She 
is a daughter of 
Wire g ~delibh yee tn 
Hughes, and has 
been twice mar- 
ried, first to 
Major-General 
Edward Wynne 
and secondly to 


Mr. Laurence 
Brodrick. She 
has two little 


children, whose 
portraits appear 
on this page—a 
boy by her first 
marriage and a 
little girl, now 
five years old, 
by her second. 
Mrs. Brodrick 
spends most of 
her time at her 
house near Aber- 
gele, but when 
she is in London 


she lives in 
Cadogan  Gar- 
dens. 


A Diplomatic 
Marriage.— 
Baroness von 
Eckhardstein, 
whose portrait I give on another page, is 
the only surviving daughter of Sir John and 


Lafayette 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HON. MRS. BRODRICK 
Mrs. Brodrick is the wife of Mr. Laurence Brodrick, younger brother of the Secretary for War 
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Lady Blundell Maple. She married Baron 
von Eckhardstein, then an attaché to the 
German Embassy in London, in 1896, but 
contrary to the usual custom when a member 


Lafayetie 


A YOUNG AMERICAN PEERESS 


Lady Donoughmore, who married Lord Donoughmore last December, is a daughter 
of Mr. Michael P. Grace, an American very well known in London 


of an embassy marries a foreigner, he did 
not relinquish his diplomatic duties and he 
is now first secretary to. the embassy, 
Miss Maple was a very pretty, high-spirited 
girl and has developed into a_ beautiful 
woman and a gracious hostess, and last but 
not least the fondest of mothers to her only 
and idolised daughter. 


A Great Autograph Book.—Most great 
personages keep a visitors’ book to be signed 
by their guests and thus acquire quite a valu- 
able collection of autographs. Of course, such 
books are never put on the market, though 
they would in many cases fetch a huge price. 
The most valuable book in England of such 
a character is kept at Sandringham. It is 
not a visitors’ book in the ordinary sense. 
This book is simply a record of the weight of 
each visitor to Sandringham ; it is kept in 
the hall conveniently near a weighing machine 
and contains a host of signatures of world- 
famous celebrities. 


A Soldier’s Bride.—Miss Hilda Sugden, 
who was married to Lieutenant Drury-Lowe of 
the Grenadier Guards last week, is the only 
daughter of Lord St. Leonards. Lady St. 
Leonards was a Miss Dashwood, grand- 
daughter of Sir George Dashwood, and is an 
extremely popular and charming person. 
The present Lord St. Leonards is a grandson 
of the first Baron St. Leonards, who was made 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1834 and seven 
years later held the same office for the second 
time. In 1852 he was raised to the peerage. 
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“PHOEBE OF THE RINGLETS” AND HER SWAIN, THE “DASHI 


¢ 


Ellis and Walery 
This picture shows Miss Ellaline Terriss as Phoebe Throssell in her pretty ringlets, which she covered in a snood when her swain, the “ dashing '' Mr. Brown, 
went off to the wars without telling her he loved her 
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IG” MR. BROWN, IN “QUALITY STREET” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Ellis & Walery 
Mr. Seymour Hicks plays the part of the ‘‘dashing'' Mr. Brown. He often calls on the sisters, the Throssells, and Phoebe thinks he is going to marry her, but 
he goes off to the wars instead and Phoebe turns prim schoolmistress 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


veryone who has heard 
anything of the Peary 
Arctic Expedition will be 
particularly interested in the 
fact that the Pearys added 
a real live baby to their 
expedition into these ice and 
snow latitudes. The story 
of this baby’s experiences 
is very pleasantly told for 
children and very beautifully 
illustrated in a book just 
published by the Isbisters 
under thetitle of The Snow 
Baby. The fact that a 
child of American parents 
should have been born in 
these regions is probably 
unique, and its story will not 
fail to interest little children 
in warmer climes. We are 
told how the inhabitants 
came from miles around to 
see this white baby, and, 
indeed, the narrative is 
altogether charming. 

Will children enjoy Mr. 
Kipling’s Just So Stories 2? 
I doubt it. There is no 
gravity like the round-eyed 
gravity of childhood and no 
merriment so unrestrained, 
and the gravity and the 
merriment are alike ele- 
mentary, simple, and un- 
sophisticated. But Mr. 
Kipling’s stories lack alike 
the solid gravity and the uproarious fun dear to childhood, and are, 
besides, the reverse of simple, elementary, and unsophisticated. 
Both their wisdom and their wit are, speaking generally, too subtle, 
self-conscious, and complex for the brain and heart of childhood. 
Of course, “ grown-ups ” will enjoy them and impose them upon the 
nursery, where one or two of the stories, and perhaps of the poems 
also, will become established favourites. Here is a poem which 
might have been written upon the text I quoted not long since from 
Bishop Mandel Creighton : “Real mental capacity is not displayed 
by the man who answers the question but by the man who asks 
it”; while its last verse appeals to those who have to respond to 
the hydra-headed curiosity of childhood—two heads springing up 
for every one chopped off :— 


I keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I knew); 
Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 
I send them over land and sea; 
I send them east and west; 
But after they have worked for me 
I give them all a rest. 
I give them rest from nine till five, 
For I am busy then, 
As well as breakfast, lunch and tea, 
For they are hungry men. 
But different folks have different views; 
I know one person small— 
She keeps ten million serving-men 
Who get no rest at all! 
She sends ‘em abroad on her own affairs 
From the second she opens her eyes, 
One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
4 And seven million Whys ! 


Perhaps, too, the poem which is the epilogue to “ How the Camel 
got his Hump” will come home as straight to “the business and 
bosom” of childhood as to those of manhood :— 


The camel's hump is an ugly lump, 
Which well you may see at the Zoo; 

But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little to do. 


THE WHITE CHILD BORN FURTHEST NORTH—MARIE PEARY IN FUR 
COSTUME 


From The Snow Baby: a True Story with True Pictures. By Josephine Diebitsch Peary 
(Isbister & Co.) 


We climb out of bed with a frouzly 
head 


And a snarly-yarly voice. 
We shiver and scowl, we grunt 
and we growl 
At our bath and our boots and 
our toys. 


The cure for this ill is not to sit 
still, 


Or frowst with a book by the 
fire, 


But to take a large hoe and a 
shovel also 


And dig till you gently perspire. 
I get it as well as yot-o0-00 
If I haven't enough to do-oo-00, 
We all get hump, 
Camelious hump, 
Kiddies and grown-ups too ! 


Sir William Kennedy’s 
Sport in the Navy and 
Naval Yarns* might sug- 
gest another story to Mr. 
Kipling—* How the Legarto 
and the Sportsman came by 
their Respective Insensi- 
bilities.’ Which of the two 
show least feeling in the 
following story of sport ? 
‘1 found a legarto basking 
in the sun and told a small 
boy who was with me to kill 
it. Taking up a scythe he 
drove it through the crea- 
ture’s body up to the hilt. 
It never moved, I then 
stood on its head to finish 
it, and when I stepped off it 
ran away as fast as possible 
and gained its hole bc fore we 
could intercept it. Whilst 
out driving with a friend 
near Colonia we drove over 
one of these reptiles which 
was lying on the road. Two wheels of the buggy passed over it, but 
it took no notice, so we turned about and drove over it again, when 
the brute thought it was time to move on and ran into the bush.” 

It reminds me of the two Irishmen in the States who bludgeoned 
a snake and cut it in two. As, however, the tail continued wriggling 
contumaciously Pat still battered away atit. ‘“Arrah, what are ye 
doin’, man?” cried his companion. “ Sure it’s dead it is.” “ Well, 
an’ sure I know it’s dead it is, but I want to make the craythur 
sinsible of its misfortune.” The admiral’s tales of ‘sport and adven- 
ture are very lively reading, for he can write as well as he can shoot 
and fish. 

Mrs, Craigie should read the Letters of Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse* to disc ver the one thing needful to make her Love and the 
Soul Hunters * as interesting as it is brilliant. ‘“ Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse’s whole existence,” says Sainte-Beuve, ‘“ was passed in 
loving, hating, fainting, reviving--that is to say, in ever loving.” A 
breath of inspiration from these poignant and passionate love letters 
might ‘‘ create a soul under the ribs of death ”—a soul that you miss 
in Mrs. Craigie’s characters, who are as brilliant and as chill as sun- 
light on Alpine snows. But these passionately pathetic love letters 
cannot be more truly described than in that line uf Cowley’s, “ Words 
that weep and tears that speak.” Here is a single extract which might 
have been their text: ‘ You have made me feel the tortures of the 
damned, repentance, hatred, jealousy, remorse, contempt of myself, 


and sometimes of you.” MILES BARRY. 


1 Tue Snow Basy: a True Story with True Pictures. By Josephine Diebitsch 
Peary. (/sbister & Co.) 

2 Just So Srories. By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated by the Author. (London: 
Macmulan & Co.) 

® Sport in THE Navy anp Nava Yarns. By Admiral Sir William Kennedy, 
K.C.B. (Westminster: Archibald Constab'e & Co.) 

* Lerrers OF MADEMOISELLE DE LeEspinasse. With Notes on her Life and 
Character and an Introduction by A. C, Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. (London: William leinen ann.) 

* Love aNpD THE Sout Hunters. By John Oliver Hobbes. (London: T, Fishery 
Unwin.) 
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Are the Playhouses 
getting Dull?—That is 
the question I have been 
asking my friends since 
I returned from a wel- 
come holiday. I was 
prepared to believe that 
I had found the plays 
with which the season 
opened rather dull be- 
cause I was physically 
tired, but on coming 
back quite fresh I find a 
curious sense of boredom 
in the recent new plays. 
Corroboration comes 
from C. K. S., who was 
good enough to look 


PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


IGM, IEAILIEJ BIg 


Lady Bertha Wilbraham 
as the grimy Crafer; 
while the two sisters, 
the Chilworths, were 
played by Mrs. Charles 
Crutchley and Lady 
Lathom. The feature of 
the occasion was an 
epilogue called Zz Dry. 
Johnsows Days, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Newn- 
ham- Davis, with the fine 
old Pantiles as its back- 
ground and the following 
distinguished cast :— 


Dr, Johnson, Hon. W. H. 
Goschen; Mr. Boswell, Mr. 
Leonard Forbes Robertson ; 
Mr. David Garrick, Mr. Honey 


after this department of 
THE TATLER in my 
absence, and I find loud 
complaints from some of 
the seasoned old play- 
goers of my acquaint 
ance. This sort of plaint 
occurs periodically, but I 
think it has a genuine 
basis at this moment, 
for beyond the four musical comedies few 
entertainments are attracting big audiences, 


Bunn; Lord Chestertield, Mr. 
Nevill Stone; Mr. Simmons 
(manager of the theatre), Major 
Simpson ; Lord Foplington, 
Mr. Percy Lee; Beau Nach, 
Mr. Alan Mackinnon ; the 
beautiful Miss Chudleigh, the 
Countess of Lathom; Mistress 
Lankester Trafi (the singer), Mrs. Mar- 

riott ; Mistress Peg Woffington, 

Mrs. Charles Crutchley; Ladies 

and Gentlemen—Miss Agatha 

Howard, Miss Elsie Fisher, 
No Fashion in Plays.—One of the causes Miss Spens, Captain R. Bertram Pott; the Dipping Woman 


of the dulness is due, I think, to the fact that ae ae spa e e eootnens Schatten, 
managers are looking for a mode. 
The problem play has for the 
moment fallen out (though Mr. 
Oscar Asche has simply as- 
tounded the New Yorkers with 
his Maldonado). Costume is not 
quite sure of its form, although 
as mounted at the St. James’s, 
the Lyric, and the Vaudeville— 
where Quality Street seems 
likely to run for a long time—it 
is drawing houses. It must be 
noted, however, that in none of 
the three plays I have noted is 
there a piece of strong, moving 
acting (with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. Fulton’s Louis and 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon’s boy 
part in Jf J Were King). The 
playhouses, in short, have ceased 
for the moment to interest your 
intellect with a problem or move 
your emotion with acting. They 
have sunk to the level of mere 
entertainments of a somewhat 
namby-pamby kind. 

A New Theatre at Tunbridge 
Wells.—The opening of the new 
Opera House at Tunbridge Wells, 
which took place on October 16, 
was a great occasion for our best 
amateur players. The house, 
which has cost £30,000 and will 
be managed by Mr. Fred Mouillot 
and Mr. Welton Dale, is very 
handsome. First came Liberty 
Hall, with Mr. Alan Mackinnon 
as Mr. Owen, Mr. Honey Bunn Lankester 
as old Todman, Mr. W. H. HON. W. H. GOSCHEN AS “DR. JOHNSON” 
Goschen as Pedrick, the solicitor, 


A GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN AMATEURS 
At the opening of the Tunbridge Wells Opera House 


Lankester | 
MR. ALAN MACKINNON AS “BEAU NASH” 


At Tunbridge Wells Opera House 


At Tunbridge Wells Opera House 
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Hana 


MR. CAIRNS JAMES JIN ‘‘NAUGHTY NANCY” 
At the Savoy Theatre 


Mr. Cairns James.—Although Naughty 
Nancy represents most things that Gilbert 
and Sullivanism abhorred it has brought back 
Mr. Cairns James to familiar ground, for he 
is an old Savoyard, and as such he has learnt 
the art of acting. Mr. James is not often 
seen in town in a musical piece, but he sings 
as well as he dances. He is married to Miss 
Jessie Moore, who will appear with her sister, 
Miss Eva Moore, in Mr. Esmond’s new play 
when it is put on at the Garrick. ~ 


A Girl as an Old Lady.—Miss- Valerie 
de Lacey, now playing the nurse in 4 
Country Girl at Daly’s, got her first 
lessons in acting as a member of the Savoy 
Theatre company. From there she went 
into the provinces to play parts in several 
of the many popular operas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan that the D’Oyly Carte reper- 
toire company have the reputation of per- 
forming with such excellent spirit. She 
sustained the title-ré/e in Patience and 
played Elsie Maynard in 7he Yeomen of the 
Guard a short time previous to appearing at 
Daly’s in Sanz Toy. In the latter piece she 
made a brave show as Ko Fan, the captain 
of the Emperor’s Own Amazons. Her sister, 
Miss Gertrude de Lacey, is with Mrs. D’Oyly 
Carte’s Savoy repertoire company touring in 
South Africa. 


A Masquerader.—The recurrence of the 
fancy-dress balls at Covent Garden serves to 
remind us, even if we had forgotten it, that we 
are once more in winter. The most ingenious 
masculine masquerader at the balls is Mr. 
Joseph Sykes. He wore a dress at the last 
ball illustrating the union of the various 
tobacco trusts in the recently formed combine. 
The world-wide commerce of the union was 
symbolised by a silver eagle with outstretched 
wings which supported a globe perched on 
Mr. Sykes’s hat. His trousers were made of 
“old gold” with silk stripe of the Union 
colours on each side of the legs. He carried 
a long cherrywood pipe, the stem covered 
with native tobacco leaf, the long bowl filled 
with a cigar, cigarettes, and tobacco in his 
right hand, and in the other he had a “ trick” 
cigar which by a turn of the wrist became as 
by magic a beautiful fan. Mr. Sykes, who 
designed his own dress as he always does, 
took as his motto Lord Lytton’s dictum, “ that 
the man who smokes thinks like a sage and 
acts like a Samaritan.” 


Whiteley 
MISS VALERIE DE LACEY 


In A Country Girl 


A BALACLAVA HERO’ WHO IS NOW 
AN ACTOR 


THE TOBACCO TRUST 
Mr. Joseph Sykes at the Covent Garden Ball 
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MR. CAIRNS JAMES IN ‘‘NAUGHTY NANCY” 
As the peer at the Savoy 


A Balaclava Hero as an Actor.—The 
forty-eighth anniversary of Balaclava was 
celebrated in a curious way at Cripplegate 
Institute, when Mr. W. H. Pennington, who 
was one of the Light Brigade, appeared as 
the Cardinal in Richeliex. Born on January 
26, 1833, he was intended for educational 
work, but went off to sea, finding himself on 
board the sailing vessel, /sabel/a. He spent 
much time in visiting Australia, the East 
Indies, and other places, and after his return 
home, still wanting to sce more of the world, 
he enlisted as a soldier in the 11th Hussars, 
and was one of the regiments ordered to the 
Crimea on the outbreak of the war in 1854. 
He speaks to-day in enthusiastic terms of his 
officers and comrades, and still finds his 
heart beat with pride at the sight of the old 
un form and the regiment. 


With the Six Hundred.—With the “ Noble 
Six Hundred” the future actor rode into the 
“Valley of Death” on that misty October 
day, and happily was one of the few survivors, 
He spent much time, dreary months of sick- 
ness, with the troops in Bulgaria, and he was 
also in action at the great fight on Alma’s 
heights and at the cavalry skirmish at Boul- 
janak. Mr. Pennington, who was wounded at 
Balaclava, has written incidental chapters on 
his experiences in the Crimea for a book lately 
published, /vom the Fleet in the Fifties. 


He Turns Player.—It was in the first 
part of the sixties that Mr. Pennington 
joined the famous company under the great 
Phelps at Drury Lane, and he subsequently 
in 1868 took the chief parts of Hamlet and 
Othello at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr, 
Gladstone went specially to see him as 
Hamlet at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in 1870, 
and in 1872 Mr. Pennington was invited by 
the Prime Minister to give recitals from 
Shakspere at Carlton House Terrace. 


A Young Scots Player.—Miss Christobel 
Lee, who plays a tiny part in Quality Street 
at the Vaudeville, is the granddaughter of 
John Hill Burton and the daughter of the late 
Dr. James Rodger. Her mother has written 
several historical books. Miss Lee played in 
The Wedding Guest on tour. Quality Street 
is doing enormous business. A friend of mine 
wanted to buy ten dress-circle seats the other 
day and was told he could not have anything 
approaching that number this side of 
Christmas. 
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Miss Ellaline Terriss as “Phoebe of the Ringlets.” 


Ellis & Walery 
Miss Terriss looks very pretty as Phoebe Throssell, in Mr. Barrie's play, Quality Street, which will fill the Vaudeville for many a month to come 
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n using such a phrase as “music without 
technique” I mean to imply precisely 
what the inventors of an instrument like the 
pianola meant to imply ; that is to say, they 
desired to do away with, to brush aside 
altogether, the drudgery of manual exercise. 
They desired to save the time of the player 
and to set him down from the beginning of 
things at the point where he would probably 
stand at the end of some twenty years. Now, 
of course, there are certain objections which at 
once occur to the mind. It is to a large ex- 
tent unlikely that those who know the peculiar 
and intimate sentiment of fingering the notes 
of a piano would, save for an excursion into 
too difficult, care 
about surrendering that intimacy, But the 
fact, of course, remains that such people are 
in a very small mi- 
nority and that there 


music that might be 


is a very numerous 
section of educated 
people who, by dint 
of concert-going, by 
acquiring the critical 
habit, by a_conse- 
quent feeling for com- 
parison, know how a 
should be 
played if justice is to 
be done. 


thing 


do not speak with 
any thought of 
innuendo for, indeed, 
I write this as one 
not knowing, but I 
should indeed like to 
know how many of Ke LEED 
the really sensitive 3 
and articulate musical 
critics of the English 
press can sincerely boast of any extensive 
acquirements in the way of pianoforte playing. 
There are thousands of people, moreover, who 
are not called upon to express an official 
opinion upon music but who in a lesser degree 
(for naturally a profession is a thing apart from 
the amateur desire for knowledge) have by 
concert-going cultivated their musical sense to 
a very high pitch indeed. Nobody, for exam- 
p'e, who has frequented the present season of 
Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall can 
have failed to be struck by the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the audiences to everything that is 
best and most artistic in the musical achieve- 
ments of the past. For such appreciators, 
once granting that they have no remarkable 
technical gifts for pianoforte playing, this extra- 
ordinary instrument, the pianola, is the very 
thing. 


MUSIC WITHOUT TECHNIQUE. 


his is surely not to speak vain words, for, 
indeed, there is scarcely a well-known 

artist who has not said something in its favour. 
When men like Paderewski, Pachmann, Mosk- 
owski, Sauer, Rosenthal, Dohnanyi, Hofmann, 
Ysaye, Mancinelli, and Massenet have written 
and spoken of the idea in terms that are 
unmistakably enthusiastic then one may be 
very sure that this is no mere mechanical and 
inexpressive method of delivering music to the 
ear of the world. The fact that there is some 
mechanism—in other words, that fingering 
becomes nothing but a “naughty superfluity ” 
—about the matter may possibly in the minds 
of some create a sort of ‘“‘ante-natal preju- 
dice.” We have all suffered so much from 
the devices 
from the eternal hurdy-gurdy, the everlasting 


of purely mechanical music, 


LISTENING TO THE PIANOLA 


humdrum, that it is perhaps not altogether 
unnatural that there should be some sort of 
uneasy feeling when the very word, “machine,” 
is spoken. 


ut the fact is that the sole mechanism 
required is precisely the same as that 
required from the fingers, and that every- 
thing apart from that in the way of expression, 
of significance, of musicianly interpretation, 
depends absolutely upon the player himself. 
It is for this reason that one has to remember 
very definitely that “ the pianola is not a self- 
playing piano, but it is an instrument that 
plays the piano,” so that apart from the merely 
material fact here stated, “it,” as has already 
practically been said, ‘‘is not mechanical, 
except as the best musician is mechanical.” 
It separates the technique from the expression 
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and leaves the performer to express his own 
individuality. That is as much as to say that 
aman who is a musical stick will play the 
piano by its aid like a stick, whereas a man 
who is musicianly will play the piano by its 
aid like a musician. He can do everything 
that his musical feeling dictates to him. 
If he has individual views, say, on touch, 
he can, without excessive labour, exploit 
those views for all they may be worth; 
he can phrase just as he pleases—leaning 
upon a bar, hurrying over passages, with 
some novel stress of musical emotion or form- 
ally indulging in the stricter equipoise of 
classical phraseology. 


nother use, a minor one it is true but one 

not without its humour, is suggested. It 
comes to all of us 
now and then to en- 


5% 

re Z 

® 5 counter the very 

Td serious jin the spirit 
of burlesque. The 
burlesque on _ the 


stage has, of course, 
been exploited from 
every vantage 
ground; but the 
burlesque of music— 
I mean absolute, not 
dramatic or operatic 
music —has_ very 
seldom been done 
with any true spirit of 
fun and wit. I can 
well imagine that in 
the hands ofa really 
intelligent humorist— 
not in those of a 


mere clown whose 

one idea of fun is to 

distort—the pianola 
might become a mine of genuine and un- 
mistakable amusement. This, of course, is 
only suggested as a side issue; but one side 
issue very often leads to other developments, 
and I do not pretend to follow the matter out 
into the lanes and byways of the art of music. 
The fact remains that the instrument is a 
fascinating one, and already a huge selection 
of musical examples has been pressed into 
its service by the Orchestrelle Company. Its 
patrons are many, as I see by glancing down 
a long list that has been issued, and influen- 
tial. Music without manual technique is a 
thing accomplished; the same thing could 
not in any high sense be accomplished in any 
other art, for music is the handmaiden of the 
interpreters of one original creation, a fact 
which separates her office from that of 


painting and sculpture, MONOSTATOS. 
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Miss Hilda Moody—*She was a Miller’s Daughter.” 


Eilis & Walery 


It is not very often that three sisters are entertaining London at the same time. At Covent Garden we have had Miss Fanny Moody (Mrs. Charles Manners) and 
Miss Lily Moody, and at the Prince of Wales's Theatre we have had the lighter forms of musie upheld by Miss Hilda Moody, who is so good in Three Little Maids, 
in which she sings the most popular song of the moment, ‘‘ She was a Miller's Daughter"’ 


IgI 
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Gus 


GUS ELEN AS A FLYCATCHER 


M: Gus Elen has no rival in coster 
songs at the music-halls since 
Mr. Albert Chevalier ceased to make 
any but an occasional visit to the 
scenes where his first successes were 
gained. Twenty years ago when Mr. 
Elen began to sing in public he was 
content to accept engagements at the 
small music-halls, and during one 
season in those days helped to augment 
his weekly income. by hurrying away 
when his nightly turn ended to act as 
a super in a West-end theatre. The 
hall he was singing at then was the 
Black Dog at Vauxhall, and the theatre 
to which he made his way each night 
after his turn was the Opera Comique 
in the Strand, where he was to be 
seen, a very agile young sailor, in the 
rigging of H.47.S. Pinafore. \n those 
days eccentric songs mostly about 
ghosts formed his véfertoire and “ The 
Haunted Idiot” was his trump card. 


M. r, Elen is a conscientious, pains- 
taking artist ever seeking to get 
closer to the standard that he has set 
himself. The result is, therefore, 
always interesting, always something 
that has in it unmistakable signs of 
real, if humble, life studied closely. A 
Londoner by birth he knows well the 
types that he draws from the crowd. 
He does not, he says, select those 
quaint characters from individuals, but 
merely presents his sense of a general 
impression. The people in the humble 
walks of life of whom he sings do not 
object to his character drawing, but 
appear even to approve of them. 


Langfier 


SWELL 
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Elen. the Lyrist of London Life ine the Halls. 


Langfier 


GUS ELEN AS A SCAVENGER 


Langfier 


H*® first big success in “ coster” 
songs was “ Never Introduce 
your Donah to a Pal,” sung by him in 
1891, since which date he has ranked as 
a star. Hits were made with, amongst 
others, “’E Dunno where ’E Are,” “ If 
it wasn’t for the Houses in Between,” 
“Down the Road,” “It’s a Great Big 
Shame,” and “The Golden Dustman.” 
To-day he is scoring with “ Always in 
Gaol,” which is descriptive of the diffi- 
culties of a courtship interrupted by 
one or both of the parties to it being 
constantly in trouble with the police. 
Mr. Eienisa keen sportsman. Engage- 
ments will not stand in the way of a 
few weeks shooting, and he never 
appears at more than two halls on the 
one evening. This is a verse and the 
refrain of “ Always in Gaol” :— 


A diamond ring next tempted me ; weak-minded 
like I fell, 

And in the box the p'lice declared they knew my 
niblets well ; 

But I swore that it was a got-up thing from Scot- 
land Yard. 

The judge smiled at the jury box, then gave me 
six months ‘ard. 

When Liza gained 'er freedom she was told the 
dreadful news, 

She'd been tee-to-tal while in gaol, but now she 
took to booze, 

And in a row one night a lady friend called 'er a 
cat; 

She pitched 'er froo a grocer’s shop and got a 
month for that. 


Cuorus 

And we'd named the wedding day in our sweet 
and loving way, : 

We asked some lively gals and fellows down ; 

But we shed a bitter tear ‘cause the law would 
interfere, 

So the 'appy day got postponed, yuss, till we come 
back to town. 
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AT THE LONDON PAVILION 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


Es the old days, if I remember rightly, the 

“Pav” was the place for the young 
bloods of the town. When the festive youth 
felt the high spirits that were in him justified 
a little noise and riot he went to the “ Pay” 
and helped out the choruses of the songs ; 
and if he could wind up the evening with a 
tremendous fight with the official remover in 
the course of his forcible ejection he reckoned 
he had done the right thing by himself and 
society and settled down complacently to 
sober citizenship for another spell. ‘“ The 
London Pavilion,” however, has changed all 
that. The entertainment there now is 
practically adapted to the needs of schools 
and families as the advertisements run, and 
for once in a while everybody seems to be 
satisfied, 


M Walter George, who gives musical 

sketches at the piano, is chiefly re- 
markable for his laughing song. Laughter 
being contagious he kept the house in a roar 


WILL 
eVANS 


as he cackled through his song. At one point 
however, he incidentally referred to a friend 
of his who had—-ha-ha-ha !—dropped a lot of 
—ho-ho-ho !—money in a—he-he-he !—gold 
mine—hech-hech-hech ! Some of the audience 
lost a little of the heartiness of their laughter 
at this stage and seemed to fancy that the 
singer was getting offensively personal, so 
many of us, alas, having been there—and 
still would go. 


r. Will Evans is an eccentric comedian 
who makes up his face with red 
blotches and is far more amusing than pretty. 
He used at one time to twang a mandolin 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 
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TYPES OF THE MUSIC-HALL COMEDIENNE 


with considerable skill as a part of his 
performance, but now the mandolin has given 
place to a comic song that has a subtlety of 
its own. It was, I confess, beyond me. The 
man who can see humour in the fact that a 
family of twenty people have to dine on a 
rabbit costing a mere ninepence-ha’penny 
must have a light heart and a cheery 
optimism that even I am disposed to envy ; 
and the mere mention of the share in the 
vital parts of the dismal rodent that fell to 
the individual lot was enough to destroy a 
normally healthy appetite. Mr. Evans wound 
up his turn with a wonderful display of 
dancing, and he left the stage with full 
honours. 
Te Collins Trio give what they call a 
“comedietta,” but their performance 
is a good deal funnier than that. The 
spectacle of a helpless individual being 
systematically knocked about is a_ pretty 
certain provocative of laughter. In this 
“comedietta” a soft-looking young man 
called “ Bertie” has come up from the country 
to see some spirits, and the obliging medium 
endeavours to supply the demand. Jane, the 
domestic, a part played with romping humour 
by Miss Rachel Lowe, impersonates the spirits 
of several popular soubrettes, and at the end 
of each of her performances “ Bertie” gets 
knocked about a little so that the continuity 
of the rich fun may remain unbroken, and 
every time “Bertie” is downed 
he contrives to drag the parlour 
table on the top of him with a 
monotonous regularity that is 
ridiculously funny. The quaintest 
touch of the performance was, I 
think, when “ Bertie,” having 
been knocked down for the 
fifteenth time or so, struggled to 
his feet and began solemnly to 
sing ‘Queen of the Earth.” He 
proved all at once to be a trained 
singer with an excellent voice, 
but although he rendered the 
song magnificently we had been 
laughing at him too long to be 
able to slow up suddenly. 
Shriek after shriek of laughter 
greeted him as he sang reso- 
lutely on, and the mere fact that 
nobody seemed quite sure 
whether it was alla joke or not 
only made the situation more 
desperately ridiculous. 
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M:* Will English is a gentleman of colour 
with a coon song. His most amusing 
performance, however, is the imitation of the 
way people walk in various cities of the old 
world and the new. I suppose he is reserving 
his imitation of Londoners for some other city, 
as the fidelity to nature of his burlesque is so 
close as to be almost personal. It seems to 
me there is a danger that one of these evenings 
he will be in some town and inadvertently 
include the “walk” of that particular place 
in his encore list, and in that case he will only 
have himself to blame if he finds the best part. 
of the male population of the town waiting 
outside for him afterwards. We can stand 
undue compliments and flattery without blush- 
ing, but when somebody comes along and 
shows us the truth about ourselves we 
naturally want to make trouble about it. 


RHE SEAGER 


Current Games, 


Football Literature.—It is not particularly 
easy this time of day to find anything new to 
say about Rugby Union football, and Captain 
Philip Trevor in his book just published by 
Chapman and Hall has, perhaps, done wisely 
in not striving after originality. As far as 


England is concerned the Rugby game is 


KETTERING v. SOUTHAMPTON 


J. W. Robinson in goal 


managed by a set of kindly old gentlemen of 
blameless reputation whose efforts have kept 
the game free from the taint of professionalism. 
That these same old gentlemen have incident- 
ally reduced the predominant partner to the 
rank of a third-rate power is unfortunately 
true, but this is a trifling matter in comparison 
with the services they 
have rendered in_pre- 
serving the “ purity ” of 
the game. Some of 
us, however, hold _ to 
the heresy that purity 
and effectiveness are 
not necessarily incom- 
patible and want to 
know why in the last 
half-dozen years’ inter- 
national football Eng- 
land has so far fallen 
from her high estate. 
Captain Trever, like a 
courageous man, under- 


takes to answer that 
question, and further- 
more strives to 


provide a remedy for a 
state of things which 
even the blameless old 
gentlemen must admit is 


not quite satisfactory. THE MATCH 


Sports, 


A Bold Suggestion. —England’s lapse 
from grace Captain Trevor attributes entirely 
to lack of combination on the part of the 
men chosen to represent us in international 
matches. Our various fifteens have been mere 
collections of atoms, which from their very 
essence defied amalgamation. The colours of 
our Joseph’s coat have been 
brilliant enough but they did not 
blend. To secure combination 
Captain Trevor proposes a 
change in the system of selecting 
teams for the international 
matches which at any rate has 
the merits of being drastic and 
novel. He would found, on the 
principle of the Barbarians and 
the Corinthians, a wandering 
club of amateur Rugby Unionists, 
for whom a fixture list against 
the strongest clubs in England 
should be arranged. Beginning 
early in November the side would 
play a match every Saturday, 
and by the time the inter- 
national season arrived the men 
would have played often enough 
together to produce a fairly high 
degree of combination at any 
rate. Of course, from time to 
time, especially in the first few 
weeks, some changes might be 
effected that seemed in the 
nature of an improvement, but 
before the middle of December 
the side might be regarded as 
complete. 

Candid Objections. — The 


above is Captain Trevor's 
proposal put as briefly as 
possible. It may seem un- 


generous to criticise a proposed 

remedy for what is unques- 

tionably a crying evil, but as 
Captain Trevor prints in the most candid 
fashion the criticisms he has received from 
those to whom he has submitted his scheme 
1 may be pardoned for expressing my 
opinion that the geographical difficulty would 
prove fatal to the success of his proposal. 1 
believe it would be absolutely impossible for a 


BETWEEN KETTERING AND SOUTHAMPTON AT KETTERING 


Keeping a Southampton man off 
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and Pastimes. 


team of amateurs selected from Northumber- 
land, Leicester, Plymouth, London, and 
Northampton to assemble every Saturday 
for several weeks in succession, On the other 
hand, Captain Trevor’s proposal is a welcome 
change from the stagnation policy of the 
Rugby Union. It undoubtedly contains the 
germ of a good idea. 


The Failure of ‘‘ Home” Teams.—One 
of the most notable events of the present 
football season has been the defeats of teams 
playing on their own grounds. A couple of 
years ago the advantage of playing at home 
was popularly recognised as equal to one goal, 
but henceforth it will have to be appraised at 
a much lower value. Last Saturday week no 
fewer than six clubs in the first division of 
the league were beaten on their own pitch. 
Mr. Fry, in an interesting article on the sub- 
ject, declares that the advantage of playing at 
home is, nowadays, more imaginary than real, 
except where the home ground differs very 
appreciably from the ground to which the 
visitors are accustomed. The number of 
peculiar grounds has diminished during the 
last four or five years, and as time goes on 
the home team in football will not be con- 
sidered to possess greater prospects of victory 
other than they owe to their own superiot 
skill, if any. 


A Great Centre-forward.—G. O. Smith’s 
determination to abandon first-class football 
and to enrol himself in the ranks of the Old 
Crocks is a distinct blow to amateur football. 
His retirement had, of course, to come some 
day, but every lover of football hoped that it 
might have been postponed at any rate for at 
least another year. As Association footballers 
go he is stilla young man, but even in his 
prime he never regarded football as anything 
but a pastime, and the responsibilities that 
have devolved on him at Ludgrove since the 
death of Mr. Arthur Dunn no doubt influenced 
his decision. England has no one to take his 
place as centre-forward, but it is with the 
Corinthians, I think, that his loss will really 
be the most felt, One by one the great per- 
sonalities of that famous combination are 
dropping out—C. J. Burnup, Wreford Brown, 
W. J. Oakley, and now G. O. Smith. C., B. 


Fry is now the only 
commanding figure in 
the famous band of 
amateurs. No doubt 


young players are 
coming up to take the 
old ’uns places, but i 
doubt if the team will 
ever possess again at the 
same time five such 
conspicuous figures as 
those whom | have just 
mentioned. 


Ever-green Players. 
—Compared with two 
other very famous 
players G. O. Smith is 
almost a boy. Last week 
the two Goodalls were 
playing with their respec- 
tive teams, John Goodall 
with Glossop and Archie 
with Derby County. I 
cannot think of any other 
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instance of two brothers having preserved 
their football activity for so long a period. 
John Goodall, who is now forty years of age, 
must certainly be the oldest man taking part 
in league football to-day. For Glossop last 
week he displayed much of his old-time skill, 
but age told its tale at the last and before the 
end of the second half he could scarcely raise 
a gallop. His brother, Archie, however, who 
is only two years his junior, is as full of life 
and vigour as ever and is still one of the very 
best half-backs in the United Kingdom. 


Football ‘‘ Ramblers.”—From a sentimen- 
tal point of view one of the weaknesses of 
Association football is the way in which 
players are permitted to transfer their services 
to one club after another. This is especially 
noticeable in the League. Here and there 
one finds men who are indissolubly associated 
with one particular team—Bloomer with 
Derby County, for instance, Devy with Aston 
Villa, Needham with Sheffield United, and 
Doig with Sunderland—but these are excep- 
tions rather than the rule. It is no uncommon 
thing to find professionals who during their 
brief football life have donned the colours of 
half-a-dozen clubs. The names that occur to 
one most readily in this connection are 
Gibson, the international back, who starting 
from Cambuslang near Glasgow, subsequently 
moved on to Sunderland. From Sunderland 
he went to the Glasgow Rangers for a year and 
then returned to Sunderland, whence he 
migrated first to Notts County and then to 
Lincoln City. Blessington, another inter- 
national, has played for the Celtic, Preston 
North End, Derby County, Bristol City, and 
Luton. Another notable rambler is Brearley 
of Everton, who has appeared in the ranks of 
Notts County, Kettering, Chatham, Millwall, 
and Middlesbrough. 


The Villa on the Down-grade.—Aston 
Villa have fallen on evil days. Out of the 
seven matches played at the time of writing 
they have won but 
two, and only 
‘Grimsby, Black- 
burn, and Bolton 
are below them in 
the league table. 
It is impossible not 
to feel sorry for 
their lowly position 
when one remem- 
bers what a great 
part they have 
played in the 
national game in 
past seasons, but 
on the whole I am 
inclined to think 
that their lack of 
success is a good 


thing for football 
generally. The 
Villa are by far the 
wealthiest football 
organisation in the 
country, and = in 


matters of sport it 

is not a bad thing 

to have it proved that something more than 
money is required to achieve success. Com- 
pared with Aston Villa West Bromwich 
Albion are in humble circumstances, but they 
are certainly one of the most prominent clubs 
in the country at present. Everton, on the 
other hand, has always been more success- 
ful commercially than as a football club pure 
and simple. 


Vigoro.—The new game of vigoro is to 
all intents and purposes cricket played with 
tennis rackets. Batsmen, bowlers, and fielders 
are all thus armed, and the wicket is, roughly 
speaking, about 4 ft. wide and the height of a 
cricket stump. The length of the pitch is 
22 yards. The ball is slightly bigger than a 
tennis ball and is made of india-rubber and 
coloured white. The bowler “serves” the 


ball and the batsman is only allowed to use 
The fielder may stop the ball with 


one hand. 
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off the score; should he offend a second 
time a similar penalty is exacted; and if a 
third time, two runs are deducted from the 
total and he has to retire, so it is quite 
possible for a batsman to make a worse thing 
than a duck’s egg, for he may easily be minus 
six, the wicket being broad enough to cause 
many men to fall l.b.w., especially as a good 
server can make the ball curl a good deal in 
the air. The weak point about the game is 
that the fielders get very little to do, for the 


KETTERING v. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


A shot by one of the Kettering forwards 


his hand, but he may not throw it in, he must 
serve it in, anda batsman is only caught out 
if the ball is caught on the racket. Catching 
is the most difficult part of the game as a 
hard drive or a high skyer takes a good deal 
of judging, and when you have judged the 
hit correctly there is the difficulty of keeping 
the ball on the racket, for the ball has to lie 
“dead” on the racket before the batsman 
is out. There were two or three well-known 
cricketers playing in the game at Lord’s, but 


WITH THE NEW FOREST DEERHOUNDS 


Waiting while the hounds draw 


though Albert Trott made a few runs by far 
the best all-round form was shown by Mr. E. 
H. Miles, the amateur racket champion, and 
André, the Queen’s Club professional, bowled, 
or rather served, well, as did the two Dohertys. 


The Weak Points of the Game.—If a 


batsman is given out l.b.w. he is allowed to 
continue his innings, but two runs are taken 
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bowlers had considerably the best of things 
and nearly all the batsmen found a difficulty 
in making anything like a good stroke. 
Indeed, it seems to me that a man who 
served fast and straight would knock out any 
side for a small score. If the serving were 
limited to slow or medium pace the game 
might be faster and more interesting, for then 
there would be more catches hit, but with 
increased practice the game may prove a 
better one than at first sight appears, though 
it can in no way 
compare with cricket 
or baseball—a game 
which I should like 
to see introduced 
into this country. 
There are two or 
three more matches 
to be played by way 
of experiment, and 
one should then be 
able to better judge 
of the merits of 
vigoro. 


Cricket and the 
Law. — The legal 
profession has a 
great deal to answer 
for. More than any 
other calling it has 
deprived the game 
of cricket of some of 
its most noble sons. 
In the case of both 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Mr. A. G. Steel 
the cap had to give way to the barrister’s wig, 
and now Mr.C. L. Townsend seems definitely 
to have severed his connection with Glou- 
cestershire by accepting an appointment as 
managing clerk to the registrar of Middles- 
brough County Court. The registrar, Mr. 
H. Crosby, is the old Durham cricketer, so 
that there isa chance that Mr. Townsend may 
not entirely disappear from first-class cricket. 
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A COMPLETE STORY. By 


J udith lay in a hammock that swung be- 
/ tween two acacias, and the white blossoms 
fell at intervals into her brown garden hat 
and into her browner tresses, which I was 
glad to see had not yet been put up. There 
was a far-away look in her eyes and trouble 
under them, though I flattered myself the 
latter disappeared somewhat when she caught 
sight of me. 

‘‘T am so glad to see you again, Mr. Der- 
rick,” she said. ‘It was nice of you to come. 
You got my letter?” [I had got a letter 
beginning “ Dear Uncle Derrick,” to announce 
that Judith would be back from Germany in 
quite a few days.] ‘It was Fraulein’s fault 
that it was like that. She was very particular 
whom we wrote to.” 

“She doesn’t know I’m an old fogey ?” 

“Youre not,” said Judith indignantly. 
“You're nothing of the kind. And it was 
nice of you to come so soon.” 

“You don’t consider me a boy, I hope,” I 
said. 

“ Why ? ” demanded Judith, 

“ Because I hear you hate boys.” 

“ee Oh ! ” 

Judith sank back in the hammock and 
the far-away look came back to her eyes 
again. I began to perceive that there was 
something in what Mrs. Doyrington had said 
when she despatched me into the garden to 
try and find out what was the matter with 
Judith. 

“J don’t know what’s wrong with the 
child,” she had said. ‘ She’s come back from 
the school in Germany quite changed.” 

‘* Measles ?” I suggested. 

“It’s not physical,” said Mrs. Doyrington. 
“It’s mind; she mopes ; dismal as a wet cat, 
and won’t utter a word.” 

“Perhaps she’s forgotten how to speak 
English,” I said encouragingly ; ‘‘after a long 
absence from one’s native land one some- 
times forgets the use of ——” 

But I was on the wrong tack. 

“T don’t believe she’s learnt a word of 
German,” said Mrs. Doyrington with indig- 
nation. ‘I wish to goodness I’d never sent 
her. JI always thought there was a 7e ne sats 
guot about those German finishing schools 
that you can’t get even in Paris, but you 
never can trust these frauleins and people. 
Would you believe it, 1 invited young Keppel 
Hathaway here yesterday afternoon on pur- 
pose to play badminton with Judith—-such a 
nice boy and he’ll have £20,000 a year on 
his majority—and what does Judith do but 
go out for a walk five minutes before he 
arrives and stay away till he’s gone!” 

“Why ?” I asked, duly shocked. 

“Because she hates boys; that’s all I can 
get out of her. ‘I hate boys.’ ” 

“ Incredible,” I said sympathetically. 

“What right has she to hate boys ?” con- 
tinued Mrs, Doyrington. “I never hated 
boys. None of my family ever did. We 
always made a point of liking boys.” - 

“Tt’s much pleasanter—for the boys.” 

“And of marrying early,” said Mrs. Doy- 
rington, “and well. It doesn’t do to flirt, not 
with a man who has £20,000 a year.” 

“Flirtation should certainly be conducted 


among the comparatively poor,” I agreed, 
“ Like slumming.” 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Doyrington. 

‘“And young Hathaway was annoyed ?” 

“ He didn’t like it.” 

“ Nobody would.” 

“Though he does think Judith wonderfully 
pretty, as of course she is. But I’ve told 
Judith, it won’t do. The prettiest girl imagi- 
nable couldn’t afford to behave like that, and 
she’s sixteen—more.” 

_ “It leaves time enough, doesn’t it?” I 
said. 

“ You never know,” said Mrs. Doyrington. 
“I was married at seventeen. And Judith’ll 
be out in less than a month. I cannot think 
where she gets it from. But do go out and 
see if you can rouse her, Mr. Derrick. She 
used to tell you everything.” 

But everything, as I reminded Mrs. Doy- 
rington, concerned dolls in those days. And 
looking at Judith as she swung in the 
hammock bringing down the acacia blossoms 
with the new trouble under her eyes I 
wondered how much I was going to learn. 

“You are rather like an uncle, Mr. 
Derrick,” she said suddenly. 

“Thanks,” [ said meekly. The position 
of uncle has its advantages, no doubt. But 
in my case I have not, and am never likely to 
have, £20,000 a year. 

“You see,” Judith went on, “ you under- 
stand things without fussing, and you don’t 
have to consult somebody else about me if I 
don’t happen to want to play croquet or 
something.” 

“* Badminton, for example,” I said. 

“Why should one play badminton?” 
Judith asked with vehemence. 

“Or billiards,’ I said. “One shouldn’t, 
unless one feels inclined. What used you to 
play with him ?” 

“With whom ?” 

“ That boy—in Germany.” 

“Lawn-tennis,” said Judith “It’s a 
horrid game, and badminton reminds me of it.” 

“ And Mr. Keppel Hathaway reminds you 
of—— What was his name ?” 

Judith looked away into the acacia trees. J 

“ John Teddington Birt,” she murmured. 

‘Johnnie ?” I queried. 

“Jack,” said Judith instantly. And there 
was a little pause. 

“We all love Jack.” 

I suppose I must have repeated the refrain 
aloud, for Judith’s eyes came to earth. 

“T don’t. I hate him. I don’t believe I 
ever did love him either. He was boarding 
with a tutor there.” 

“To learn the language ? 
liebst du?” 

“That was all the German he knew,” 
said Judith with scorn, ‘‘And he was very 
conceited about that as well as about his 
tennis, though I beat him several times. 
Fraulein used to take us to the English 
courts.” 

“T remember them,” I said. 

“Were you ever in Rudesheim ?” Judith 
asked surprised, 

“No,” I said. 
tennis courts abroad. English ones. 


Ich liebe, 


* But there always are 
And 
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JUDITH’S CONFESSION ~ - 


R. E. Vernéde. 


Fraulein always takes the girls there to learm 
German. It’s a rule of the establishment.” 

“We used to go there twice a week,” re-- 
marked Judith, ‘* with the French governess.” 

‘And she used to knit, didn’t she ?” 

“T wonder how you knew that,” saidi 
Judith, 

“The French governess always does,” I 
explained. “It’s a kind of instinctive tact, 
she doesn’t have to see all that’s going on,. 
and mittens are so useful in the winter. | 
suppose she didn’t see Mr. Birt much.” 

“TI suppose not,” said Judith. ‘ There 
were a lot of trees round the courts, linden 
trees, and we used to stroll there when we got 
hot playing, to cool, all of us.” 

‘Mixed pairs ?” 

“Generally,” Judith admitted. 

‘“* And one fine day,” I prompted. 

“Tt was dreadfully hot,” said Judith with 
a gasp, as if the heat were still obvious, “ even 
under the trees. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but he said he’d been thinking over it 
for a long time. I don’t believe he had, be- 
cause he had been awfully keen on getting up: 
a cricket match against the Germans the 
week before, and the week before that he was. 
making flies to catch trout in the mountain 
near Rudesheim, so that he didn’t even come 
down to the courts for days.” 

“ But he had come to a conclusion, any- 
how.” 

“Yes,” said Judith gravely; and a very 
faint pink grew in her cheeks, so that if John: 
Teddington Birt had been present I should 
certainly have choked him fora blundering,. 
thick-headed boy. ‘He said that he loved 
me ; he wanted me to leave Fraulein’s and 
run away with him.” 

“Yes?” I said. : 

“1 didn’t know. I wasn’t sure what it 
was like t—to love somebody. I mean—it 
was so—you understand, don’t you? And I 
said I didn’t think it would be quite fair to: 
Fraulein to run away like that.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been,” I said. 
in the least.” 

“Ym glad you think so too,” said Judith. 
‘‘Jack—I mean Birt—didn’t. He was rather 
annoyed, and he said | wasn’t game.” 

The corners of her mouth drooped a little: 
as she repeated this dire verdict. 

‘““T—I wanted to be game,” she went on: 
wistfully. ‘‘ But I suppose girls can’t be— 
very.” 

“That is the error of the young and very 
stupid boy,” I said, and was glad to see Judith 
smile, however wanly. 

“He didn’t seem to think it made all the 
difference at first,’ she said. “He told me 
that of course he should always love me,. 
however long I kept him waiting, because 
men were like that, and he gave me a 
brooch.” 

“Coral and gilt, from a German jeweller ? 
I hope you didn’t wear it.” 

“Tt was a little large,” Judith nodded. “I 
didn’t wear it outside because it didn’t seem 
properly to belong to me until—I thought 
that later, perhaps. Only, you see, the 
American girl came later, in the middle of 
the term. Her name was Damosel P. Giggs. 
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Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler” 
MAJOR MARTIN HUME AT HOME 


The world has perhaps almost seen too much of some of its novelists at home. It does not asa rule give much attention to its men of research and solid learning. Of this 

‘order is Major Martin Sharp Hume, who may possibly succeed Lord Acton as professor of history at Cambridge. The major was educated at Madrid, where branches of his 

family have resided for over a century, and hence his enormous interest in all matters relating to Spanish history. His books on that subject have been of the utmost value. 

He has written a ‘ Life'’ of the great Lord Burghley, a History of the Spanish People, The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, and many other interesting books. He lives in 
Cavendish Mansions, Portland Place, where this photograph was taken by our representative, Mr. Hodsoll 
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DHE TALLER 


Rather a pretty name, wasn’t it ?” asked Judith. 

“P, Giggs ?” 

““Damosel,” Judith said she meant. “ Ja— 
Mr. Birt said he thought it was the prettiest 
name he’d ever heard, and” [Judith pronounced 
this steadily with a deep breath] ‘“ that she was 
the right sort. He didn’t play tennis much 
after that. You see, she said she guessed she 
didn’t hanker on to tennis. And they used 
to stroll among the trees most of the time we 
were playing.” 

Evidently we were approaching a climax. 
Judith had straightened her slender shoulders. 

“T didn’t know quite what to do—I had 
wrapped up the brooch in tissue and brown 
paper—and I meant to ask him only I didn’t 
see him alone at all until one afternoon when 
he asked me to go for a stroll. Damosel had 
been kept in for having her room untidy, so I 
went, meaning to give him back the brooch, 
only there wasn’t time.” 

“How was that ?” I asked. 

“ Because,” said Judith, ‘‘ he began talk- 
ing about it at once. He said it was all very 
well to pretend to love a man and ruin his 
whole career by keeping him hanging on.” 

“The career being ?” 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number, It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject, 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers, 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, #e., answers to the fifth acrostic 
(dated October 29) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, November Io. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor canmot read the solutions 


‘T think he was going into an office,” said 
Judith doubtfully, “if he managed to learn 
German.” 

I nodded, Judith was looking away from me. 

“Tt was all very well to ruin that,” I 
reminded her. 

“But it wasn’t fair to keep a man’s pre- 
sents when | wouldn’t do anything for him. 
He—he wanted to give it to Damosel.” 

Judith stopped with what was almost a 
sob which I respectfully did not observe, and 
then the sob stopped. 

“‘T threw it down on the ground and it 
fell out of the brown paper, and he said I’d 
broken it, so I gave him five shillings to 
have it mended. And, oh Mr. Derrick!” 
Judith sprang out of the hammock like a 
young queen of tigers. “Oh I hate boys.” 

I suppose the greatest knowledge an uncle 
can possess is the knowledge of when and 
how to change the subject of conversation. 
I changed it then, and we talked of many 
things gaily such as the colour of hollyhocks. 
I do not fancy Judith would have been 
grateful for sympathy, and she was too mag- 
nanimous to welcome an opinion as to the 
merits of John Teddington Birt. Afterwards 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Fifth Series) 


ri D A D 
CH Of U 
Ef 28) U B 
4 L I Bike als 
5a N U I 

Ose eu: iC wAceDosAs N| 


3. “ Dub-dub” and ‘‘Drub”' are accepted. 6. Some 
curious varieties of spelling are accepted. 

Correct answers have been received from—Auntie, 
Antoo, Amabelle, Abigail, Aboo, Astwood, Attmar, 
Atkins, Abraham, Afflo, Abul, Abou, Arshan, Astra- 
chan, Agnon, Afric, Astar, Antonio, Ashbury, Aar, 
Admanor, Aaronsrod, Aylwards, Aglu, Adam, Ave, 
Ayacanora, Amenartas, Aenea, Aat, Aspiring, Addled, 
Almeria, Amsi, Aston, Alex, Ambherst, Bumblebee, 
Bairnie, Bonacord, Boveen, Bhong, Bydand, Beacons- 
field, Billum, Bumble, Bishke, Bentrovato, Beefers, 
Bosmere, Beagle, Barney, Bamloc, Braemar, Burfran, 
Barnby, Blawat, Berth, Barum, Bonito, Blacktag, Bruno, 
Blackie, Babu, Bogey, Bibury, Bonze, Bijli, Bigwood, 
Bohn, Bilbo, Boon, Boonga, Cheers, Cutwater, Charley- 
boy, Chitchat, Chinka, Chloe, Cambria, Cynica, Calpe, 
Cuthbert, Cedem, Cheshire-cat, Cornuto, Chunar, Candid, 
Coomor, Cardo, Chums, Canadienne, Coco, Charter- 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Fifth Series) 


A poor old man bereft of regal state 
Whom cruel daughters turned outside their gate. 


. Green thing on which Scotch peasants largely feed. 
Emblem of certain fiction, too, indeed. 


. Sir Walter’s masterpiece wherein appear, oh, 
Rebecca and Rowena and their hero. 


. Pert counsel's clerk with most unboyish eyes. 
'Tis but a waiting-maid in clerk’s disguise. 


. Fair town on Severn's bank that gave its name 
Unto the Crookback of most evil fame. 
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when we had forgotten our troubles and it 
was time for me to be going Judith accom- 
panied me as far as the house. 

“Tt was so nice of you to come,” she 
repeated. “No, I won’t go in. I expect 
mother’ll want to consult you about me. 1 
am rather a trial, you know. But you won’t 
tell?” : 

“ About the hollyhocks ?” I asked. 

And Judith smiled trustfully. Mrs. Doy- 
rington is not so sure of my discretion. 

“Has the child confessed to you ?” she 
asked. 

“Judith is the gamest person I know,” I 
answered, 

“‘T daresay,” said Mrs. Doyrington shrug- 
ging her shoulders. ‘‘But why is she so 
absurd about boys ?” 

“She'll get over it,” I said. 
the next one will be nicer.” 

“The next one? What do you mean, 
Mr. Derrick ?” 

I saw that I had nearly betrayed my 
trust. 

“Tt’s a figure of speech,” I said vaguely. 
‘1 don’t think she cares for badminton much. 
Good-bye.” 


‘Perhaps 


Competition. 


party, Codling, Cob, Chippie, Cass, Dodie, Dodge, 
Darkie, Dohumo, Dawn, Dodo, Dahlia, Donna, Devonia; 
Dugli, Dorymane, Droit, Do-little, Dobyn, Daddy, Elyor, 


Ekward, Evilo, Essendon, Eureka, Evergreen, Eilia, 
Elma, Eitak, Eitnua, Ellart, Edina, Eblow, Elly, 
Ferret, Florentia, Florodora, Fallal, Fiddle, Fetlock, 


Flutter, Flossie, Felpie, Fascombe, Figgs, Fortiter, 
Flosager, Goodhope, Grappler, Grampian, Gallagher, 
Glevum, Guernsey, Gipsy, Golo, Golliwog, Gogo, 
Guessaright, Haiya,- Haskell, Heb, Halfoh, Haytor, 
Hastings, Hastombe, Hovite, Haxor, Heckle, Hibernia, 
Hopeful, Hyenna, Hyffu, Herb, Heath, Harlowitz, 
Hawkseye, Herminia, Irene, Ibby, Intombi, Iolanthe, 
Isis, Ivy, Ignota, Isag, Juliet, Jiguel, Jimson, Jumbo, 
Jinko, Jako, Japanese, Judy, Jap, Jackjill, Keys, Kate- 
jenks, Kispig, Ko, Kilton, Khyum, Keb, Kingston, 
Lombardismee, Leamington, Lambro, Lorelei, Loco- 
mobile, Leslie, Lav, Leafrule, Leirion, Lanrie, Lavram, 
Lybis, Leucander, Lybis, Micat, Marston, Macphee, 
Manxman, Mazzer, Matush, Maxo, Mascotte, Max, 
Mickleham, Misbith, Mithrick, Margot, Maraquita, 
Madcap, Minorca, Major, Mourino, Monachus, Minerva, 
Mummer, Moonface, Morna, Mordenboss, Marand, 
Navan, Nutcombe, Novara, Nimble, Norvic, Novice, 
Nibs, Nick, Natas, Needle, Normanhaugh, Nedals, Odnil, 
Ovinus, Oh-girls, Oubit, Outsider, Ouard, Ooloo, Old- 
cleeve, Persevere, Petrol, Pongkyle, Piebald, Paris, 
Penetrator, Pepper-pot, Polyanthus, Pippip, Pharaoh, 
Polla, Perhaps, Porcupine, Polar-bear, Paddy, Pollux, 
Piffle, Primrose, Pakon, Pingpong, Querward, Quenten, 
Raba, Rita, Rozlin, Rip, Roma, Retsim, Ryde, Rockaway, 
Robin, Redun, Rabbithutch, Ronsau, Reel, Ronin, Rua- 
tonim, Rajabhong, Res, Ranelagh, Rajah, St. Casse, 
Sperans, St. Aubyn, Susie, St. Olds, Shaitan, Shufflefeet, 
Square, Schvudze, She, Solvo, Sturford, St. Quentin, 
Sec, Sirrom, Skedaddle, Seamus, Scarlett, Stump, 
Snogrops, Trottiwee, Trebor, Timbrel, Tortoise, Tiddli- 
winks, Telephone, Tangut, Tinman, Taffy, Teggit, 
Teresa, Trinidad, Tartar, Tinpot, Taran, Tiflis, Turco, 
Toman, Trifle, Tottie, Ternie, Troubled, Toddles, 
Tarkar, Tublin, Tinlinn, Tamlane, Tucubar, Turnip, 
Trumbles, Turbot, Theflat, Triumvirate, Tussock, Turko- 
man, Truth, Tubbs, Triesto, Twoees, Tribulation, 
Themis, Twig, Tina, Toodles, Tramp, Topper, Tinker; 
Teloc, Tafwade, Taainga, Tyne, Toby, Usher, Ursa- 
minor, Undine, Uncle-stout, Ulysses, Ubique, Verax, 
Veloci, Vulture, Vixen, Vineleaves, Vupps, Victor, 
Valentine, Vigilo, Winifred, Wyandotte, Warrigal, 
Washington, Wontgo, Webby, Wellswood, Wishwell, 
Wouldwin, Whatprice, Wottover, Waxsteed, Whatho, 
Wascombe, Winks, Wax, Worrythrough, Wybith, We- 
two, Wynell, Westwater, Wyst, Waherne, Warwick, 
Wynnie, Xenophon, Yevrah, Yarli, Yatso, Yamborough, 
Yardes, Yardarm, Yellowboy, Yaddo, Yahoo, Yedward, 
Yelfolah, Yarker, Yunto, Yurry, Yurgood, Yumpsoime, 
Yoh, Yoko, Yellow, Ydob, Yadillah, Zuan, Zadkiel, 
Zamiel, Zernebok, Zeveral, Zatoff, Zevensky, Zurno, 
Zemzem, Zero, Zeta, Zoippus, Zazel, Zingari, Zyx. 

The following are credited with correct answers to 
No. r—Amenartas, Aspiring, Hyffu, Hawkseye, Lanrie, 
Ronsau, Yaddo, Zero. 

“ Hyenna "’ should consulta young army man re ‘‘ sub.’’ 
The word is one of common use. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


GPs controversy about the new balls is 

assuming most alarming proportions, 
and an amount of dialectical skill, not to 
say heat, is being displayed that puts the row 
about the Education Bill completely in the 
shade. Such awe-inspiring terms as ‘sta 
tute of limitations,” “ standardisation,” 
“homogeneous substance,” and ‘ Haskelli- 
sation” are in every golfer’s mouth, so that 
to the uninitiated it would almost seem that 
some profound legal or theological principle 
and not the inside of a golf ball was the 
matter at issue. 


“I'm off my game,’’ the golfer said, 
And shook his locks in woe. 
“ My putter never lays me dead, 
My drives will never go. 
Men hurry from me in the street, 
And execrate my name, 
Old partners shun me when we meet. 
I'm off my game.” 


So, or somewhat. so, sings somewhere Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and we all know the unhappy 
state which he so graphically describes. There 
is no golfer, be he ne’er so poor a player, but 
has, or thinks he has, “a game” which he is 


f we were asked to define what the real 
game of these idealists was we should 
say that it was the game that their club pro- 
fessional (if a Scot) would -back them to 
produce in a set match or competition. It is 
to be feared that the professional’s estimate of 
their capabilities would be a great shock to 
many a proud golfer. 


Tre Scots, both golfers, met on the church- 

yard walk at St. Andrews after service 
one Sunday lately. Says the one to the other, 
“That was a grran’ sermon o’ the doctor’s the 
day.” ‘I dinna ken naething about the 
sermon,” replied the other, ‘but I played a 
grran’ rroun’ (round).” 


he first half of the big match for £100 
between Jack White and Tom Vardon 
which was played at Sandwich on October 18 
produced some wonderfully close and brilliant 
play. At the end of the thirty-six holes Vardon 
was only 1 hole up, but this advantage is none 
too much seeing that the second half of the 
match, which is to be played on Saturday, 
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CHE PATELER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


the other three in their annual exhibition at 
Totteridge on October 18. The event was 
largely attended by London golfers, who were 
treated to a grand exposition of the game. 
In the morning a score round was played with 
the following result: Taylor 73, Herd 74, 
Braid 75, and Vardon 76. — In the afternoon 
in a four-ball match Herd and Braid beat 
Taylor and Vardon by 2 up and 1 to play. 
The course at Totteridge has been vastly 
improved during last year and must now rank 
as one of the best courses near London. 


e have already called attention to the 
new golf course which is being laid 
out under the direct patronage of the King of 
the Belgians near Ostend. The work of 
laying out the course and other incidental 
alterations and improvements to the neigh- 
bourhood -is being rapidly carried forward, 
and there is every prospect of a magnificent 
continental golf resort within easy reach of 
London in a few months time. There will be 
an electric tram line which will take golfers to 
the course in twenty minutes. 


j 
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THE CHAMPIONS AT TOTTERIDGE—BRAID DRIVING FROM THE FIRST TEE 


more usually off than on. The truly great, 
those who really have that amount of golfing 
ability which can fitly be called “‘ a game,” do 
not say much about it. “I can play none” 
was Freddy Tait’s humorous and blunt way of 
describing his temporary loss of form. But 
the smaller fry are never done ascribing their 
perennial incapacity to the fact that they are 
“off their game.” 


t is a curious illusion, or delusion, this idea 
that many men have about their golfing 
ability. What they call “ their game” has no 
real existence. They have never played it 
except, perhaps, in dreams. It is composed 
entirely of the very best strokes they are 
capable of, some of which they may make 
every day of their lives but which they have 
never produced and can never produce in 
continuity throughout a day or even in one 
round, They feel, however, that they have 
the potentiality within them, and nothing will 
convince them but that these strokes added 
together represent “their game.” 


takes place at Sunningdale, White’s home 
green. ‘The players are very equally matched 
both in physique and skill, although, perhaps, 
White’s greater experience of big matches 
may turn the scale in his favour. 


\jisitors to San Remo can now enjoy the 

pleasures of golf as a really good course 
has now been laid out at Arma di Taggia. 
There is a comfortable clubhouse where 
luncheon is provided, and there are two 
croquet lawns which will be ready for play on 
December 1. The honorary secretary of the 
golf club is Mr. J. W. Howell, and Tom Harris, 
late of Brighton, is the professional. 


ast year at this time we inquired when 
someone was to arise to break the 
power of the great triumvirs—Vardon, Braid. 
and Taylor. No one has yet done so, but 
Herd by winning the open championship and 
by his play since has certainly raised himself 
into a position of almost equal power and 
glory. The South Herts Golf Club were, 
therefore, wisely advised in asking him to join 
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ARS latest caddie story comes from St.. 

Andrews. An English parson was badly 
bunkered, and failing to extricate his ball 
felt an almost uncontrollable desire to swear.. 
He recollected himself, however, in time, and 
prepared to strike again, exclaiming as he did 
so, ‘“‘Vade ‘retro, Satanas!” | ‘*Nane- 0’ 
that German sweirin’ here,” was his caddie’s. 
admonition. 


[: is further reported that some nigger min- 

strels who went to St. Andrews this 
season in pursuit of their vocation speedily 
forsook the beach and took to golf on the 
links. Such is the golfing spell that St. 
Andrew sets on all who come within his 
domain. 


he continental golf season is now begin- 
ning, and already at many well-known 
resorts the game is in full swing. The new 
Vienna club has just had a most successful 
meeting, while at Deauville and Montreux. 
there are now a great many players. 


TLD RATE Ik 


Marrying and Giving in Marriage.—Just 
now the claims of Hymen are paramount. 
Autumn always brings a troop of weddings in 
its train, and this year there seems to have 
been, if anything, more than ever. How 
little the fashions change as regards the actual 
wedding dress. Year after year we read of 
that inevitable gown of duchesse satin draped 
with Brussels lace or point de Venise. Lately, 
it is true, there have been one or two supple- 
mentary touches such as the lining of the 
train with silver tissue ; but anyone sufficiently 
well up in these trifling differences could 
go to the ceremony blindfold and_ describe 
the bride’s dress quite acurately afterwards. 
To my mind no style is better adapted 
to the bridal gown than the gexve Empire, 
and at the prettiest weddings this year it has 
been much en évidence. In the summer 
season, too, the simple white chiffon gown 
with a lace train was much affected, and as 
nothing is so soft and “ young-looking ” 
this always looked dainty and sweet. At 
Lady Bertha Anson’s wedding, which was 
cone of the smart functions last week, the 
bridal dress was of white satin trimmed with 
chiffon, and her lovely train was entirely com- 
posed of lace lined with silver tissue, while the 
bridesmaids looked wonderfully picturesque in 
soft gowns of mousseline de soie with blue 
hats, blue chiffon sashes, and the inevitable 
lace fichus. What an eminently pretty finish 
the fichu is. In conjunction with the big 
black Gainsborough it gives the old-world 
‘picture ” element to a wedding at once ; and 
I noticed that in one recent instance the gifts 
of the bridegroom to the bridesmaids, instead 
cof the usual brooch, chain, or bangle, were the 
beautiful Irish lace fichus which they wore. 
The idea was both charming and 
practical, for whereas the brides- 
maid’s present—often the very 
newest jewellery craze which happens 
to be in fashion at the moment— 
goes out of date a good piece of 
lace will outlast the wearer herself 
in spite of constant use. 


The Latest in Lace.—And 
speaking of lace fichus the very 
latest thing of the kind which I saw 
recently at a great West-end house 
was designed to wear either as a 
negligé wrap over one’s shoulders 
in the evening when discarding the 
theatre coat or as’a supplementary 
addition to any décolleté gown, 
while it would be equally prac- 
ticable for an afternoon toilette 
as well, It was carried out in 
Alencgon lace with a double frill, anu was 
supported over the shoulders with triple 
bretelles of Parma violet velvet, the 1830 
effect being well maintained. The stole 
ends were very long and wide outlined 
with threaded Parma violet velvet ribbon. 
It had a frill of lace on either side, 
and was caught together with a bunch 


of violets and a knot of ribbon, the effect 
being excellent. With one’s shabbiest gown 
—and, alas, in this luxurious age our gowns 
seem to be too shabby for wear long before they 
used in times gone by—such an accessory 
would be quite invaluable and give it a new 
lease of life so to speak, as well as bringing it 
out in a novel character altogether. Another 


WALKING GOWN 


Of rough grey frieze, ray-pleated and adorned with shoulder cape, 
tiny grey suede buttons, and stock of emerald-green taffetas. Hat 


of green beaver with shaded grey wings 


pretty, fashionable addition is the new lace 
collar with long flat stole ends and turned- 
back revers. Some of these are distinguished 
by insertions of faced cloth or velvet, and very 
smart and dainty they are. Fashion has never 
been so much in favour of the dress accessory 
as she is at present, so that the woman who 
is clever and ‘‘natty” with her fingers, or 
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possesses that most valuable of treasures a 
sewing maid, “scores” considerably above 
her fellows. She will be able to work wonders 
with a few yards of lace and ribbon and a 
bunch of velvet flowers, and save herself as 
well quite a little fortune on these trifles, pro- 
vided, dien entendu, that she is possessed 
of sufficient ideas or has the wit and good 
sense to take a hint from the numerous 
“fashionable frivolities ” she may see on “‘ her 
walks abroad.” 


Theatre Wraps.—Naturally we are in- 
teresting ourselves a good deal over the sub- 
ject of the theatre wrap. There were some 
indications last year that we should desert the 
coat in favour of the erstwhile popular cloak, 
but events have proved that whatever advan- 
tages the cloak may have possessed fashion 
has no intention of re-establishing it in favour 
just at present. And for this we who ruined 
ourselves for the time being last winter over 
the possession of a luxurious wrap of the coat 
persuasion may surely be devoutly thankful. 
One of the prettiest specimens | have seen 
was about to start on its journey Delhiwards 
—of course for the durbar festivities. It was 
carried out in the palest accordion-pleated 
blue crépe de chine with deep encrustations of 
white Irish crochet-lace and long pendant 
sleeves enormously wide at the cuff. A supple- 
mentary addition was a deep swathed capuchin 
collar coming well down over the shoulders 
and outlined all round with a border of pale 
pink roses crushed close together, a wide 
black velvet ribbon being threaded in and 
out among them, and finished in a great 
knot with long ends in front. Most of the 
new coats have wide cape collars of lace, 
in some cases falling almost to the elbow and 
as often as not vandyked, and there is still a 
decided feeling in favour of coats of taffetas 
veiled with chiffon and lace, the latter often 
elaborately jewelled or sequined so as 
to flash and sparkle with every move- 
ment of the wearer. Afppligués and 
raised velvet effects on a broché ground 
are equally in vogue, and the graduated 
velvet bands are as much seen on the 
evening as the walking wraps. Then 
our old friend the kimono is still 
favoured, and this is usually at its best 
in cloth of the very palest champagne 
tint or in ivory, while the borders are 
in many instances exceedingly rich and 
elaborate, and there are often grelots 
of silk as a supplementary adornment. 
Embroideries for every style of garment 
have become absolutely indispensable ; 
so much so that every ultra-smart tailor 
keeps his own staff of embroideresses 
on the premises, and the work which 
emanates from the fashionable aze/iers 
is really something to wonder at. 


Fur and Other Matters.—Every day the 
stole seems to enlarge, and in Paris the width 
is really extraordinary. Many of the newest 
are cut into a shawl point behind, and these 
are undoubtedly the most becoming, while a 
very rich barbaric buckle clasps the two ends 
securely over the chest. To be strictly in 
fashion the stole should all but touch the 
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hem of the skirt, fan out towards the bottom, 
and be finished by a fringe of tails very 
closely set together. Those which carry 
the heads are easily to be distinguished as 
last year’s models, and the high effect round 
the throat is equally out of date. There is, 
besides always a temptation to wear the 
stole without the addition of a coat as it 
gives a great deal of warmth over the chest 
and is infinitely more becoming to the figure 
in this guise, and in Paris the black velvet 
gown with crochet lace collar and a wide 
stole of sable or fetit gris is a costume one 
frequently sees among the é/é- 
gantes of the gay city. For 
the present this is quite as it 
should be and represents very 
charming autumn attire, but 
once the chill east winds 
begin to rage such an unequal 
distribution of warmth is 
likely to prove a trap laid for 
the unwary by pneumonia and 
influenza. Dress at the 
French races lately has been 
a curious mixture of tailor- 
made simplicity and ornate 


elaboration with the white 
cloth gown and the white 
beaver hat considerably ez 


évidence, some of the gowns 
being “tiered” and each 
“tier”? bordered with a band 
of sable or mink graduating 
towards the bottom. A note 
of soft subdued green or blue 
is often supplied by a folded 
satin belt occasionally tied on 
one side and finished with a 
thick fringe, while the gown 
usually boasts some handsome 
and elaborate embroidery. 
Black and white is still the 
smartest wear, but one sees 
occasionally some _ coloured 
gowns of definite tone and of 
exceedingly novel style, and 
round these there is usually 
‘quite a small crowd shame- 
lessly bent on possessing itself 
of every sartorial detail and 
every supplementary novelty 
introduced on it. The “ mob- 
bing” of a pretty gown at the 
races is, in fact, one of the 
most noticeable evils, and one 
wonders what degree of dis- 
comfort it must give to the 
owner thereof. 


Head-gear. — Marabout 
hats are gaining ground rapidly 
and still remain the haute chic. 
Probably it is because they 
are by no means cheap, and 
so far have not been copied 
ad nauseam in other 
materials. When such a thing 
does occur we shall, of course, drop them 
like the proverbial “hot potato,” but at 
present they are generally conceded to be 
exceedingly becoming, even more so, in fact, 
than velvet, which is saying a good deal. 
As of tshade of “wood brown” is charm- 
ing with a trimming composed of a little close 
ruche of satin of the same shade to correspond 
and perhaps a touch of orange or flame colour 
under the brim. White hats are also ubiqui- 
tous, whether in kid or cloth, and trimmed for 
the most part with immense ostrich feathers, 
while one of the novelties of the season is a 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


“Santos” hat of white miroir velvet, lined 
with satin and perfectly flat and oval, almost 
like an airship or a torpedo-boat. The speci- 
men which | interviewed at an ultra-smart 
fashion centre was outlined with a little flat 
box-pleated ruche of ivory satin, and exactly 
on the top was placed a cluster of mulberry- 
pink velvet roses with shaded green leaves. 


USEFUL COAT 
Of dark green faced cloth with broadtail stole and muff 


Chenille is also largely employed by modistes, 
and I have seen it plaited into black and 
white straw hats with capital effect or used as 
a complete lining to the brim. The new black 
taffetas frilled toques, each little frill pinked 
out and placed one above the other, are 
enjoying a certain vogue, but for my own 
part I am inclined to think they are rather 
too stiff to be generally appreciated, and the 
soft effects produced by beaver, velvet, and 
marabout are likely to put them out of coun- 
tenance before they have made much way in 
popular favour. 
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For the ‘‘ Chauffeuse.”—In the realm of 
motoring there is the entire suéde hat with the 
brim draped and knotted, which looks well 
either in a rather dark stone-grey or in tan, 
while the plain felt bound with the same and 
finished with an Argus quill is the very acme 
of comfort. Frieze hats with full crowns 
and perhaps a knot or chow of soft satin or 
rainproof velvet are also popular, and look 
best when corresponding with the costume of 
the chauffeuse, but the simpler the head-gear 
the better, and as I have so often impressed 
upon the female motorist the sealskin cap 
with feather pad has never 
been improved upon. The 
newest gauze veils are gathered 
on the top on a circular wire 
ring and made in two pieces, 
the ends run up at the back to 
a sufficient depth to cover the 
hair and brought round and 
tied in a. smart bow under the 
chin. They can be had in all 
colours, the most becoming 
being a very pale shade or 
dove-grey, while those in 
various shades spotted either 
with black, white, or colour 
are yery charming. 


A Novelty.—Speaking of 
lace further back I omitted 
to mention an important 
novelty which is appearing on 
the very smart walking gowns 
and which may even to a cer- 
tain extent put the Russian and 
Roumanian embroideries in a 
second, instead of first, place. 
It isthe new'woollen lace, woven 
especially to match the woollen 
goods such as hopsack and 
frieze, and I have seen it pro- 
duced in various colours, the 
prettiest being, I think, a 
greyish-mulberry shade; but 
how difficult it is to give all 
the multitudinous new grada- 
tions of colour a definite name. 
In green it also looks well 
and it can be used as an entre- 
deux over a silk foundation, 
while as a trimming to the 
wide bell sleeve there is a great 
deal to be said in its favour. 
In the world of trade it is 
looked upon, I believe, as likely 
to be a “big thing,” and in any 
case it is thrice 
welcome as being 
absolutely and 
refreshingly novel 
—as far as any- 
thing can be called 
“novel” nowa- 
days. But after all 
why should we 
wear ourselves out 
in a useless search for originality ? Nature 
goes on producing the same thing over and 
over again, and we ourselves are a living 
instance of this. DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s, 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


have been spending a pleasant week-end in the New Forest. I 

found it a veritable enchanted land of beautiful tints. Not in 

the Schwarzwald, not in Tyrol, not in the wildest parts of Ireland 

can you see more beautiful effects of colour or greater glory of 

yellow and gold than in some of the wilder spots that may be 
found by the initiated some two hours ride from London. 


amused myself in intervals of leisure in reading a book pub- 

lished some thirty years ago, Wise’s History of the New 
Forest. The book is full of interesting historical matter as well as 
much fascinating detail concerning the folklore and superstitions 
in the forest. The theory so popular in school 
history books when I was a boy that William the Conqueror 
destroyed whole villages and churches to extend the forest because, 
as an old chronicler says, ‘he loved the tall red deer as if he were 
their father,” in other words, wanted increased facilities for shooting 


that obtain 


them, is pulverised completely by Wise, who wrote a long time before 
Mr. Freeman published his Vorman Conguest. The whole of the 
forest doubtless came by natural causes, and if the Office of Woods 
holds its hand it may last to all eternity. 


tenancy. I say “supposed” because I believe that every one of these 
holdings is registered, and there is now no longer any real necessity 
for the preservation of the hearth, Still it stands, maintaining an 
old and interesting custom and impressing one with a feeling of 
the continuity of the ages. 


holiday for anyone than a visit to the New Forest when the beautiful 


I cannot imagine a more invigorating 


autumn tints abound. 


he following advertisement which has just appeared in the 7¢mes 
will not be without its interest to journalists :— 


Apotocy To Miss Marit CoreLii.—We desire to express to Miss Marie Corelli 
our sincere regret that, through a misunderstanding, a portrait of herself, photo- 
gravured by us through her permission from Miss Donald Smith's oil paintings, has 
been reproduced in a monthly magazine without her authorisation, which authorisation 
was and is required for any and every such reproduction, We have now arranged 
with the editor of the magazine referred to that all issues of the print, or of the posters 
advertising the same, which he may have on hand shall be destroyed, and that he 
shall take immediate steps for all unsold copies of the paper and existing posters being 


withdrawn and destroyed.—October 15, 1902. H-—-—— and Co. 


Ithough there seems to be little inclination for founding new 
newspapers just now there never was a time when the project- 


RUFUS'S STONE NEAR LYNDHURST 


Frith & Co, 


IN THE NEW FOREST 


Supposed to be the spot where William II. (Rufus 1087-1100) was shot by an arrow while hunting 


V Jise has also much to say about the means by which William 

Rufus met his death, for every visitor goes to see Rufus’s 
Stone although there is but scanty evidence that Rufus really fell at 
this spot. An aspect of the forest life that interested me was the 
continuity of much that obtains in connection with the country. 
The peasantry still turn out their horses, their cows, and their 
pigs to feed free of cost, and avail themselves of certain forest rights 
as they have done from time immemorial. As a result of this a 
friend of mine who has divided up his estate into small tenancies 
of a few acres finds that his tenants are well able to pay their rent 
and make money out of farming thanks to this “subsidy ” that the 
forest affords to them as it afforded to their fathers. 


N ot all imagination, moreover, belongs to the peasantry of the 

Celtic race, for there are to be found in the New Forest those who 
believe in pixies and gnomes, in pucks and fays—although, as Wise 
tells us, they will not talk of such matters with the stranger. Another 
curious sight that may be seen is the “hearth” standing in the middle 
of a field, all the rest of the house having long since been carried 
away. This hearth is supposed to give forest rights and rights of 
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ing of new magazines was more brisk. We are shortly to have Mr. 
Henry Norman’s World’s Work, At this moment I have before me 
a copy of the first number of the Wagazine of Commerce, an “ illus- 
trated monthly for men of affairs.” It is a beautifully-arranged 
production of great artistic merit and shows that commerce need not 
necessarily be divorced from the beautiful. I am glad to see here 
much of the work of Mr. Will Jenkins, an American artist who first 
came prominently before the notice of the British public by his 
cover for THE TATLER. Then from the Hutchinsons 
received “parts” of several interesting publications—Animal Life, 
Parliament Past and Present, and Our King and Queen, this 
last containing the life story of our Sovereigns by Mr. W. H. Wilkins. 
Cassells continue their sumptuous serial, Zhe Coronation Book 
of Edward the Seventh. The same firm also sends me the first 
part of a new and revised edition of their ///ustrated History 
of the Boer War. 

understand that the proprietors of the British Weekly propose 

to publish a halfpenny journal to be issued every Tuesday and 


to be devoted to the Education Bill. 


I have 


